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CaLEY ©) feeb OS RON: 


In Common Counotn, April 20, 1871. 


Whereas, at a recent investigation before a Coroner’s Jury 
in the town of Brighton, it appeared in evidence that a portion 
of a diseased animal was sold at Faneuil Hall Market in this 
city, and whereas, said market is owned and controlled by 
the City of Boston, it is, therefore, hereby 

Ordered, that a Committee consisting of three on the part of 
this branch, with such as the Board of Aldermen may join, be 
appointed with authority to make a careful and thorough ex- 
anination for the purpose of ascertaining the facts in relation 
to the sale of the meat of a diseased animal inthe City Market, 
as stated before the Coroner’s Jury ; also to ascertain whether 
unwholesome meats are sold in Fanueil Hall Markets, or other 
markets in the city, and to what extent ; also whether any addi- 
tional legislation, or action, on the part of the City Council or 
city officers, is needed to prevent such offences against the 
public health. Said Committee shall have authority to send 
for pérsons and papers, and shall report the result of their 
investigations to the City Council, in print. 

And Messrs. Locke, Moulton, and Dickinson, were ap- 
pointed on said Committee. Sent up for concurrence. 


MATTHIAS RICH, President. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, April 24, 1871. 


Concurred, and Aldermen Cutter and Cowdin were joined. 
CHARLES E. JENKINS, Chairman. 


Approved April 25, 1871. 
WM. GASTON, Mayor. 


CHD Ye Oro BO SiO: 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, September 19, 1871. 


The Joint Special Committee of the City Council appointed 
to ascertain whether unwholesome meats are sold in the Boston 
markets, and what further legislation, if any, is needed to 
protect the public health, having carefully examined the sub- 
ject, would respectfully submit the following 


REPORT. 


By the sudden death of a butcher connected with one of the 
slaughter-houses in Brighton, last spring, the citizens of Bos- 
ton were made aware of the fact that there were no sufficient 
‘safeguards against the sale of diseased, corrupt, and unwhole- 
some meats to almost any extentin the markets and streets of 
the city. It appeared in evidence before the Coroner’s Jury 
summoned to investigate the circumstances attending this 
death, that a portion, at least, of a diseased animal, the blood 
from which had poisoned by inoculation, had been sent into 
Boston; and might have been sold for food with little risk to 
the vender. The details of this case were of such a disgusting 
character, and revealed such an utter want of principle on the 
part of a number of persons engaged in supplying the Boston 
market, that the feelings of the community were fully roused ; 
and the application of an efficient remedy was called for with- 
out delay. Temporary measures were immediately taken by 
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the State and city authorities to prevent the repetition of simi- 
lar offences against the public health ; and a thorough investi- 
gation was entered upon for the purpose of ascertaining the 
best method of establishing a permanent system of inspection. 

The market system in this city has been the subject of fre- 
quent complaints from certain classes of the citizens; but 
those complaints have always been directed against the prices, 
never against the quality, of the articles sold. Looking only 
to the desire of the community to have all restrictions removed 
which might lead to a monopoly, the government failed to 
consider the precautions necessary to prevent the introduction 
of bad food. Public attention was directed solely to Faneuil 
Hall Market, and the influence it exercised in controlling pri- 
ces. In all the extended investigations which have been had 
by committees of the city government heretofore, the charac- 
ter of the provisions sold outside of the market owned and 
controlled directly by the city have not been considered. 

In the elaborate report on our market system made in 1865, 
the Committee state, that “in view of all the facts obtained by 
them, they are of the opinion that, theoretically and practi- 
cally, Faneuil Hall Market is freer, more open to competition, 
stocked with better provisions, and proportionally cheaper 
than any large public market they have seen.” 

The Special Committee of last year visited the principal 

markets in the United States and aenprien the result of their 
observations as follows : — 

* While they find that most of the cities which they visited 
enjoy facilities superior to this city in regard to the extent of 
the spaces set apart for market purposes, and all of them 
possess advantages which we do not for obtaining supplies, 
they also find that the Faneuil Hall Markets are superior to 
the markets of any other cities as regards cleanliness, the 
general manner of conducting the business, and the quality of 
the articles sold.” 

In nearly all the other large cities in this country the mu- 
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nicipal governments have authority, by charter, to establish 
and regulate all markets for the sale of fresh provisions and 
perishable produce within their respective limits. In this 
city the government has no authority, except as a Board of 
Health, over any market outside of the one which it owns. 
The growth of the city, and the limited accommodations of 
Faneuil Hall Market, have led to the establishment ofa large 
number of private market-houses, which are managed solely 
in the interests of the proprietors. If more money can be 
made by selling a poor article than by selling a good one, a 
feeling of regard for the public health seldom restrains the 
dealer from making the most money. This want of principle 
on the part of a large number of persons who are engaged in 
supplying food to the citizens is fully shown in the evidence 
presented to the Committee, a carefully prepared abstract of 
which is appended to this report. 

As several points were covered by their inquiry, the Com- 
mittee will consider them under the following heads, namely : 

1. Transportation of live animals intended for the Boston 
markets. 

2. The management of the slaughter-houses in the vicinity 
of Boston. 

- 8. The character of the markets in Boston, and the quality 
of the meats furnished to the citizens. 

It would be well, perhaps, to state here the course which 
the Committee pursued in their investigations. In beginning, 
a list was prepared, by persons familiar with the subject, of 
those who were the best qualified to give such practical infor- 
mation as would be of value. A certain number of persons 
on this list were then summoned to appear before the Commit- 
tee at a specified time. Each witness was sworn and examined 
apart from the others. In this way they were led to testify 
much more freely than they would otherwise have done. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 


Few are aware of the immense quantity of fresh provisions 
required to supply the markets in Boston and the surrounding 
cities and towns. Within a circuit of twenty miles from the 
State House there is a population of over 650,000, supplied 
largely with meats brought from a distance of five hundred to 
twenty-five hundred miles. The transportation of the live 
stock for such great distances is a matter of the first impor- 
tance to the consumers; but it is only very recently that 
public attention has been directed to the manner in which the 
business is carried on. 

The cattle supplied to the Boston market are mainly from the 
Western States and fromTexas. Thosefrom Texas are shipped 
to New Orleans, from thence by boats up the Mississippi to 
Cairo, and thence by rail to Tolono, Ill.; or they are driven 
in herds from the interior of Texas to Red River, and _ trans- 
ported thence by boats and ears to Illinois. By either route 
the treatment of the animals is shocking. Here is a statement 
of what was witnessed by a Boston merchant,* within three 
- months : — 

“On the steamer from Indianola to New Orleans there were 
about a hundred cattle. Before shipment, they were kept in 
a pen near the landing at Indianola about twenty-four hours, 
without food or water. They were taken on board Monday 
noon, and put under the deck, where the ventilation was very 
poor. They reached New Orleans the next Friday noon, 
having had no food or water since the previous Sunday noon — 
five days. ©The captain told me that it was the uniform 
custom to carry them from Indianola to New Orleans without 
food or water, and that on the previous trip, out of a hundred 
and fifty cattle shipped, about forty died on the passage.” 


* Mr. H. B. Braman. 
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George T. Angell, Esq.,* President of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, says : — 

“A gentleman at Chicago, familiar with the Texas cattle 
trade, assured me last winter that cattle going down the Red 
River and up the Mississippi to Cairo were a week or more 
on the way, and generally without much food or water; that 
usually five or six dead were thrown over every morning, and 
he had known forty to fifty thrown over at one time. And 
the same cruelty is inflicted upon other animals. Of course 
many animals arriving at Chicago are taken out dead. I 
have seen about forty dead animals taken from the cars, lying 
in the stock yards there, inone pile. At Chicago the animals 
are driven, or, if unable to walk, taken from the car, and fed, 
watered, and rested a few hours. They are then re-loaded 
for the East.” 

The cars in which these cattle are shipped are from twenty- 
five to twenty-eight feet in length. The average number of 
cattle put into this space is seventeen. The cars for hogs and 
sheep have two floors, or what is called a double-deck. The 
average number to each car is two hundred.t ‘The cattle 
shipped at Chicago are fed only at Buffalo and Albany. 
Between these places they are without food and water from 
eighteen to twenty-two hours. 

The Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners, in their last 


report, state that, “As at present conducted on the railroads 


of the United States, it is no abuse of language to call the 
whole system of cattle transportation an outrage on the first 
principles of humanity. Between the prairies of Kansas and 
of Missouri, and the cities of New York and Boston, there 
are now three usual places of rest and refreshment for cattle, 
— Chicago, Buffalo, and Albany. The accommodations 


* The Committee are indebted to Mr. Angell for several valuable documents re- 
lating to the transportation of animals and the management of slaughter-houses. 

+ Mr. John P. Squire, who brings over 100,000 live hogs from Chicago 
annually, stated in his evidence (appendix p. 30) that he put only from 80 to 
110 in each car, on had them taken off at Toledo, Buffalo, and Albany. 
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afforded at these places are very ample, and the cattle are 
supplied with food and water, and opportunity for rest. 
Their sufferings in transit between these places are, how- 
— ever, indescribable, as every traveller knows who has ever, 
sy on some hot summer day, glanced at a cattle-train as it stood 
Bee on a railroad siding. The animals are taken directiy from 
the prairie, which is the earthly paradise of all dumb crea- 
ht tures, and are crowded as close as they can stand into cars, 
ae? which are then slowly hauled through, from one to three 


days, to some point of destination. These trains yield the road 
oa to most others and pass hours on sidings ; the animals are with- | 
out any food or water; they are jolted off their legs, and then = 
Br goaded till they struggle up, for they cannot be permitted to 
(ee lie down. ‘They thus arrive at their destination trampled 
ie upon, torn by each others’ horns, bruised and _ bleeding; 
having, in fact, suffered all that animals can suffer and live. — + 
iy Under the most favorable circumstances, they leave the train ‘ 
panting, fevered, and unfit to kill; under the least favorable, My 
td: a regular percentage of dead animals is hauled out of the > 
cars. The average shrinkage between Chicago and Boston 
} is estimated at ten to fifteen per cent., and this does not 
am include loss through deterioration in the quality of the meat, 
or the fact that, by goring and scratching, the hides are x, 
injured for purposes of tanning to an extent heretofore By 
om unknown. . . This board has nothing to do with the = 
sanitary considerations involved in the matter; the simple 

question to be discussed here is the practical one: What 
can be done in the premises? No real and radical reform "a 
can be anticipated, until some line of roads shall demonstrate , 
the fact that animal food, delivered on the hoof, and in good 
order, is worth materially more in the market than the same 
commodity, poisoned and reduced in quantity, in course of i 
transportation ; that, in fact, hamanity is the better economy. ” 
. . . A law. was passed in 1869 (Acts, chap. 344), | 
regulating this subject within this Commonwealth, and the e 
officers of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
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mals inform the commissioners that this law has been pro- 
ductive of most beneficial results. . . State legislation 
cannot go to the root of the abuse, which lies in the wholly 
unregulated transportation of cattle through the country at 
large. | 

©The question, in fact, is not a State question ; it is, on 
the contrary, one directly affecting ‘commerce between the 
States,’ and can only be dealt with by the national govern- 
ment. 

* At present, food tainted in the course of transportation 
is brought into Massachusetts, and endangers the health of the 
people. Massachusetts can affect that transportation only 
through her representatives in Congress. In view, there- 
fore, of the importance of this question in every point of 
view, whether of humanity, of economy, or of health, the 
commissioners would recommend that the Legislature cause a 
memorial on the subject to be prepared for immediate sub- 
mission to Congress, and that it be forwarded to that body, 
with the usual instructions to our senators and represent- 
atives in regard to it.” 

The Cattle Commissioners of New York, in their report to 
the Legislature of that State, in 1869, make the following 
statements : — 

“There is a class of drovers and dealers, trading chiefly in 
the inferior and cheaper qualities of cattle, who pay little re- 
gard to the impulses of humanity, and run their cattle through 
to market, from their distant western shipping points, on the 
cars, in the most cruel and barbarous way, for three, five, or 
even more, days and nights together, as the case may be, 
with little if any food, or water, or rest on the route. In such 
cases the poor, suffering animals become jaded with fatigue, 
almost famished with hunger and thirst, and lose much flesh. 
In frequent instances they become diseased ; or, falling down 
in the cars and trampled on by others, arrive in the most 
pitiable condition of bruises, and sometimes with broken 
limbs, and in an utterly disordered condition. Cattle appar- 
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ently well at the time of shipment, or having incipient ail- 
ments only, frequently have disease break out among them, 
which is only discovered at the trans-shipping or car-changing 
points, when they are unable to go further. At these points, 
usually Chicago, Buffalo, or Albany, a class of ‘shyster’ 
butchers congregate, on the chief days that cattle arrive, who 
buy these maimed, bruised, and diseased animals, drive them 
slyly away, slaughter and cut them up, taking out the bruised 
or diseased parts, and sell them in the meat markets and 
stalls to the unwary and unsuspecting, who are ignorant of 
what they buy, only looking at cheapness in price. Such 
meat must be diseased and unwholesome. Animals pushed 
with such headlong speed through from their first shipment 
to market lose much flesh and weight, on an average one 
hundred pounds or more per head, and the tissues of their 
entire systems are turned into a feeble, disordered, and fever- 
ish condition. And this treatment is often aggravated by 
the merciless beating, punching with iron-sharpened goads, 
and other maltreatment they receive in their handling from 
some of the drovers and their attendants.” 

Professor Horsford, in an official report on the subject of 
furnishing live cattle to the United States army during the 
late war, says: “Cattle weighing 1,500 pounds in the hoof, 
at Chicago, are estimated to lose 200 pounds of dressed meat 
by transportation in cars to Boston.” It was estimated, at the 
Social Science Congress held at Albany in 1869, that Texas 
cattle, which then cost about $100 in the New York market, 
could, if properly transported, be sold in that market for 
about $40. 

In the evidence before the Committee, it was stated by Mr. 
Jordan, a member of the State Board of Cattle Commission- 
ers, that “the number of dead cattle arriving in the cars at 
Brighton did not average, in his opinion, more than one in 
five hundred.” 

Those that die in the cars beyond Albany are sometimes 
brought through to Brighton. There are more or less dead 
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2 sheep on every train. Those that are sheared get badly 
bruised during transportation, and those that have the fleece 
on are likely to get down and be trampled to death. The 
hogs stand transportation better, although more or less get 
trampled to death. 

The calves are brought mostly from the western part of 
this State and from Maine, Vermont, and Canada. In their 
transportation, although over a much shorter distance, and 
through a country where better facilities are afforded for 
taking care of the animals, the same reckless inhumanity is 
shown as in the transportation of cattle, hogs, and sheep. 
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The calves are collected by commission dealers, or their 
agents, from a large district in the country ; and when a car- 
load is obtained they are consigned to some butcher in 
Watertown or Somerville. A large number of these calves 
— one commission dealer put the proportion as high as two- 
4 thirds — are from three to ten days old. They are kept two 
or three days after being taken from the cow, while the car- 
a” load is being made up. They are then sent to the butchers 
and slaughtered in one, two, or three days after their arrival. 
They are too young to eat any hay, and nothing else is given 
to them during the interval, of from four to six days, that a 
. _ large proportion of them are kept after being taken from the 
cow. It is not surprising that, as one of the largest butchers 
stated, “ the young calves are very weak when the train ar- 


% rives, and have to be boosted along a little by the tail to keep 
4 them up.” From ninety to one hundred calves are put into 
a each car. If one falls down, it is pretty sure to be trampled 
to death. They keep up a continual bleating most of the 


time, which, according to the medical testimony, has an 
injurious effect upon the meat. 

The only way in which this reckless and barbarous system 
of transportation can be regulated is by the interposition of 
the National Government. It appears that one branch ot 
Congress has already acted in the matter. In January last 
Mr. Wilson, of Ohio, Chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
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culture, reported to the House of Representatives the follow- 
ing bill: *— 

“Sec. 1. That no railroad company within the United 
States whose road forms any part of a line of road over which 
cattle, sheep, swine, or other animals shall be conveyed from 
one State to another, or the owners or masters of steam, 
sailing, or other vessels carrying or transporting cattle, sheep, 
swine, or other animals from one State to another, shall con- 
fine the same in cars, boats, or vessels of any description for 
a longer period than twenty-eight consecutive hours without 
unloading the same for rest, water, and feeding, for a period 
of at least five consecutive hours, unless prevented from so 
unloading by storm or other accidental causes. In esti- 
mating such confinement, the time during which the animals 
have been confined without such rest on connecting roads 
from which they are received shall be included, it being the 
intent of this act to prohibit their continuous confinement be- 
yond the period of twenty-eight hours, except upon contin- 
gencies hereinbefore stated. Animals so unloaded shall be 
properly fed and watered during such rest by the owner or 
person having the custody thereof, or, in case of his default 
in so doing, then by the railroad company or owners or 
masters of boats or vessels transporting the same, at the ex- 
pense of said owner or person in custody thereof; and said 
company, owners, or masters shall in such cases have a lien 
upon such animals for food, care, and custody furnished, and 
shall not be hable for any detention of such animals author- 
ized by this act. Any company, owner, or custodian of such 
animals who shall fail to comply with the provisions of this 
act shall, for each and every such offence, be liable for and 
forfeit and pay a penalty of not less than $100 nor more 
than $500; Provided, however, That when animals shall be 


* As the bill is quite short, and the Committee were at some pains to obtain 
a copy, itis given here in full. A general knowledge of its provisions may 
have some influence in producing a change in the methods of transportation in 
advance of its becoming a law. 
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carried in cars, boats, or other vessels in which they can and 
do have proper food, water, space, and opportunity for rest, 
the foregoing provisions in regard to their being unloaded 
shall not apply. 

“Sec. 2. That the penalty created by the first section of 
this act shall be recovered by indictment in the circuit or dis- 
trict court of the United States holden within the district 
where the offence may have been committed ; and it shall be 
the duty of all United States marshals, their deputies and 
subordinates, to prosecute all violations of this act which 
shall come to their notice or knowledge. 

“Sno. 8. That any person or corporation entitled to lien 
under the first section of this act may enforce the same by a 
petition filed in the district court of the United States, holden 
within the district where the food, care, and custody shall 
have been furnished, or the owner or custodian of the prop- 
erty resides. And said court shall have power to issue all 
suitable process for the enforcement of such lien by sale or 
otherwise, and to compel the payment of all costs, charges, 
and expenses of the proceedings.” 

In the course of his remarks on presenting the bill Mr. 
Wilson said : — 

“Tt is well known to all that the transportation of cattle 
from the West, and from the South-west particularly, to the 
eastern market for purposes of food has become an immense 
business, and is constantly on the increase; and it is also 
well known to those who have given any special attention to 
the subject that the most inhuman and barbarous practices 
have been resorted to in the treatment of stock while in tran- 
sit; practices which are not only disgraceful to humanity, 
but deleterious to the health of those who eat these animals. 
In order to correct this evil a number of the States have 
passed laws upon this subject, among them New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine, and Illinois; but for want of jurisdiction 
those State laws have been efficient only within the borders 
of the several States. Now, the railroads whose lines are 
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confined to the limits of the States do not do this carrying ; 
it is the great interstate or through railroad lines running 
from Kansas and elsewhere to New York and other eastern 
States. Hence the necessity of a United States law to con- 
trol this matter and correct the evil. 

“This bill is introduced, therefore, in the interest of hu- 
manity, and especially as a sanitary measure. It has been 
estimated, and I have no doubt correctly, that on every cat- 
tle train coming from the West to the East at least three 
cattle on the average die from sheer starvation. The flesh 
of the remaining animals, after confinement in the most 
crowded and torturing manner for four or five days in suc- 
cession, in an unhealthy condition, is quite too often thrown 
upon the market and consumed by those who have no idea 
at all that they are taking into their stomachs the seeds of 
disease and death. In the view of a common humanity, in a 
sanitary view, in an enlightened Christian view, in every 
view in fact, in my judgment, such a law as this is demanded 
at the hands of Congress.” 

The power of Congress, under the Constitution, to pass 
such a bill was questioned by some members, but it finally 
received the favorable action of the House, and now awaits 
the action of the Senate. The transportation of animals on 
railroads within this State is regulated by chap. 344 of the 
Acts of the year 1869; but its efficient enforcement depends 
upon the efforts of a private association which is supported 
by voluntary contributions. * 


THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 


A serious effort has been made, during the past two or 
three years, by the State and local authorities, to improve the 


* When inquiry was made of one of the witnesses that appeared before the 
Committee, why the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals did not 
put a stop to the shocking treatment of the calves at Watertown and other 
places, he said: ‘‘ Their gentlemen aint around so much now. I understand 
they are out of funds.” 
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condition of the slaughter-houses in the vicinity of Boston, 
and much has been done to secure a reasonable degree of 
cleanliness, and some regard for the public health, on the part 
of thos¢ engaged in the business. It is evident, however, 
from the testimony presented to the Committee, that no effi- 
cient action has yet been taken to prevent the proprietors, 
or their agents, from sending bad meats into the Boston mar- 
kets to almost any extent; and it is also evident that no 
efficient action can be taken until, under the authority of the 
State, a radical change is made in the present mode of car- 
rying on the business. ‘The necessity for a system of inspec- 
tion by State officers is fully recognized by the butchers and 
commission dealers, who are doing an honest and legitimate 
business. zt) 

Previous to the investigation by the Coroner’s Jury last 
spring there were no regulations in regard to the disposition 
of the dead cattle which arrived in the cars. When a cattle- 
train came in, there was a lively competition between certain 
butchers to secure the animals that were dead, sick, or maimed. 
The prices paid for them show conclusively that they were 
not sent to the rendering establishments. 

Mr. Jordan, a member of the Board of Health of Brighton, 
a member of the State Cattle Commission, and also a 
butcher, stated that these dead animals were purchased by 
*a set of Dutchmen,” who have lately gone into the butchering 
business, and who appear to have monopolized this branch 
of it. One of them had a dray constructed for the express 
purpose of hauling cattle that were dead, or too much ex- 
hausted to waik, from the cars to the slaughter-house. 
After removing the hide and tallow, the meat was made up 
into sausages, or, if not too far gone in corruption, sent into 
the Boston market. Since the investigation mentioned, 
measures have been taken by the Board of Health ot 
Brighton to prevent the removal of dead cattle from the cars 
to any other place than the “bone factory,” or some render- 
ing establishment. There appear to be, however, no re- 
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strictions upon the removal of cattle that are bruised, 
maimed, or sick (unless they have some contagious disease) ; 
nor are there any regulations in force sufficient to prevent 
the butchers from dressing animals that die in their yards, 
and sending their meat to market. That this is done to some 
extent the evidence plainly shows. 

The Committee summoned before them a number of 
persons who were said to be engaged in this traffic at 
Brighton. ‘The evidence which they gave was of value only 
as showing that they were fully capable of doing what they 
were charged with;— that they were unprincipled, un- 
scrupulous, and not to be believed under oath. It would be 
a waste of time to point out the inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions in their statements; and we have printed the 
substance of what they said only for the purpose of showing 
the character of some of the men engaged in supplying the 
people of Boston with provisions. It is an unpleasant fact 
that many of those who have a good reputation in the 
business, and who do not hesitate to talk loudly against those 
who send bad meat to the market, are in the habit of selling 
cattle, that sicken or die in their yards, to the persons known 
to be engaged in this dishonest business. There are many 
places where the butchering is done on commission, and the 
responsibility for any improper transaction is shifted from 
one to another. One of these commission butchers, when 
questioned about slaughtering calves three or four days old, 
said, “ We butcher whatever is sent to us — go it blind.” 

Until recently the calves were bled before being killed, 
for the purpose of making the flesh look whiter; but the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has succeeded 
in preventing, to some extent, this cruel practice. The dead 
calves and sheep that come in the cars are generally given to 
the hogs or made into Bologna sausages. 

What is the remedy for this condition of things? Mr. 
Jordan says nothing effectual can be done unless the 
butchers are more concentrated, and a system of inspection 
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by capable and competent men instituted. The evils under 
which the citizens of New York suffer, and the remedy 
proposed, are stated in the report of the N. Y. State Cattle 
Commissioners for 1869, as follows: ‘In order to secure 
the inhabitants of the metropolitan district from the danger 
of purchasing diseased meats, it is absolutely necessary not 
only that cattle should be inspected upon the hoof, but that 
amore careful and thorough examination of internal organs 
while being dressed for market should take place. It is a 

y? well-known fact that a large proportion of the meat 
slaughtered and inspected under Levitical law, for the use of 
our Israelitish population, is condemned as respects its use 
by them, but sold at equally high prices for use by 
Gentiles. 

“Our metropolitan markets are supplied with large quan- 
tities of unwholesome beef, the cause of which is wholly pre- 
ventable. That cupidity and self-interest among a large class 
of dealers will regard neither health nor life in the pursuit of 
gain is evident; consequently it is the imperative duty of 
legislators and health authorities to authorize such sanitary 
regulations and restrictions as shall at all times guard and 
protect the public health: 

‘ Observation has revealed the fact, that large quantities of 
unwholesome beef and other meats are constantly thrown 
upon the supply market for consumption, so prepared and 
disguised that detection is almost impossible. Unscrupulous 
dealers, having no fear of authority to control them, unhesi- 
tatingly sell whatever can be obtained, regardless of life and 
health. The laboring classes, those who need the most 
wholesome and nutritious of meats, are, therefore, the great- 

i est sufferers ; for the reason of low prices, they are induced to 
purchase inferior qualities. Hence the imperative necessity 
for sanitary regulations and control, that all danger of dis- 
eased and unwholesome meat consumption must and shall be 
avoided. 

“There was revealed to the commissioners such an amount 
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of reckless barbarity towards animals, and of criminal indif- 
ference to the public health, on the part of many who furnish 
meat to consumers, that one almost wonders how the city has 
escaped a pestilence.” 

The commissioners quote, and fully approve, the language 
used by Prof. E. A. Parkes, in his “ Practical Hygiene,” as 
follows: “ We should conclude from general principles, that 
all diseases must affect the composition of flesh; and, as the 
composition of our bodies is inextricably blended with the 
composition of the food and substances we eat, it must be of 
the greatest importance to health to have the substances as 
pure as possible.” 

Mr. Angell, whom we have already quoted on the subject 
of transportation, makes the following suggestions in regard 
to slaughter-houses : — 

*In some cities of Europe, such as Paris and Venice, all 
animals are required to be killed at one large abattoir, which 
is under the inspection of government officers, and from which 
no meat can be sold without their approval. Of course it is 
useless to bring diseased animals there; and care is taken, by 
properly feeding and watering them, to keep the animals in 
good condition. This system has many advantages. The 
animals are killed by experts; all parts of the animal are put 
to useful purposes; there are no disagreeable sounds or 
smells. One might live a year next door to one of these 
abattoirs without knowing by sound or smell of its existence. 
In other cities, such as Munich, where such abattoirs are not 
yet constructed, stringent laws prohibit selling the meat of 
any animal for food, unless it has been previously examined 
and certified by proper health-officers appointed for the pur- 
pose; and I need not add that in Europe laws are enforced. 

“For the immediate protection of our citizens, I think a 
sanitary police should be established, as in Europe and at 
Chicago. The Jews of our city eat the meat of no animal that 
has not been examined, before killing, by their Rabbi, and the 
meat, after killing, stamped as good with his seal. What the 
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Rabbi does for the Jews, let the sanitary police do for the 
Gentiles, and if they do their work as faithfully, diseased 
animals must find another market, and cattle transportation to 
this city will be changed.” 

Mr. F. W. G. May, in describing a French slaughter-house, 
says :— 

* By incessant attention to cleanliness, the slaughter-house 
has nothing external, and, except at the crisis, nothing inter- 
nal, alarming or offensive to human or animal perceptions. 
Another evidence of the humanity which sways the whole, is 
the regulations which prescribe the remaining of all animals a 
certain lapse of time with stipulated, regular and ample feed- 
ing before slaughter; thus preventing, as far as can be, the 
wicked carelessness or meanness, which with us brings 
the tired, heated, and affrighted animal, in a starving con- 
dition, to his cruel end.” 

Mr. J. C. Lord, of Buffalo, says : — 

“ All cruelty to animals used for food is marked by a 


retributive result. All bad feeding, all cruel handling, all 


inhumanity in modes of conveyance, all tortures of lying 
tied for days before they are slaughtered, all improper and 
eruel modes of killing, have a uniform effect in rendering the 
flesh unwholesome and unfit for use, as much so in many cases 
as though the animals had died of disease.” 

Dr. Henry G. Clark, Dr. R. M. Hodges, Dr. Henry I. 
Bowditch (Chairman of the State Board of Health), and 
Dr. S. A. Green (City Physician), who gave their opinions 
to the Committee in regard to the injurious effects on the 
public health from the present system of supplying the mar- 
kets, agreed in stating that “a great central slaughter-house, 
under strict superintendence, with intelligent inspectors, 
having full powers,” could accomplish more in controlling 
the kind and quality of meats consumed than any other plan. 
Their statements are given in the Appendix. 

In this connection we present the following communica- 
tion from Dr. George Derby, the Secretary of the State 
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Board of Health, who has given a great deal of attention to 
the subject of improving the sanitary condition of the slaugh- is 
ter-houses around Boston : — ee 


Boston, Aug. 21, 1871. 
J. M. BueBesz, Esa. : 

Dear Sir: —In reply to your letter of this day, asking for 
such information as I may be able to furnish concerning. the 
best way to prevent the sale of bad meat in the markets of 
Boston, I have the honor to reply that, as Secretary of the 


State Board of Health, the general subject has engaged much ; 
of my attention during the past two years, and that it affords 

me great pleasure, which will be shared by all my associates, . 
to be able to co-operate with you in protecting the public $ 
health in this respect. The remedy we think may be found ~ ; 


in the inspection of animals before they are killed, and in 
the inspection of meat after it is dressed and before it is 
offered for sale. Inspection of meat may be readily made 
by competent persons appointed by the city authorities, and 
such officers would be exceedingly useful in the detection and 
immediate confiscation of putrid meats of all kinds, of imma- 
ture veal, and possibly also, in certain cases, of the meat of 
animals which had died from disease. But the recognition " 
of diseased meat is not easy for either physicians or butchers. 
The sign chiefly to be relied on is the retention in the meat 
of an unusual amount of blood. There are those also who 
profess to be able to distinguish such meat by a change in 
the appearance of the texture of the muscle; but in acute 
disease this could not be relied on, and in case of trampling to 
death in the cars it would only be seen in bruises which have 
been so severe as to leave marks deeper than the thickness 


of the hide. Probable guesses may be made in some cases, 4 
but there can be no approach to certainty in the recognition ye. 
of the meat of animals which had been sick at the time of a 
killing, or which have been brought to the slaughter-houses ‘ 
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dead. It is notorious in Brighton that many animals are 
“killed to save them” from speedy death by exhaustion or 
disease. 

The only complete remedy is to be found in the inspection 
of the living animal. How can this be done? Under the 
system of slaughtering now prevailing in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, it seems to me impracticable. In Brighton alone there 
are more than forty barns in which animals are killed. Un- 
less an inspector is kept in each one of these establishments, 
there can be no security that sick and dead animals may not be 
conveyed, either by day or night, to any of them, and there 
dressed for the market. 

The only complete remedy is to be found in the concentra- 
tion of this business in a general slaughter-house or abattoir. 
Besides the many other sanitary and economical advantages 
of such an establishment, it will be at once seen that all ani- 
mals.can here be readily inspected during life, and their fitness 
for food determined without difficulty. Meat coming from 
such a slaughter-house would be preferred by every one. 

It is to be hoped that the butchers of Brighton and Water- 
town, and Cambridge and Medford, and other towns in our im- 
mediate neighborhood, will at last see that the safety of the 
community and their own interests are identical ; that the 
hauling about the country of offal and blood, and heads and 
feet, and hides and tallow, is wasteful; that the refuse which 
they now throw to hogs is of great value ; and that all these por- 
tions of the slaughtered animals may be utilized on the prem- 
ises, without delay, without any offensive odor, and to their 
great pecuniary advantage. 

The Committee which you represent can, it seems to me, by 
their representations to the citizens, and by the action of the 
City Government, render most important aid in the accom- 
plishment of this life-saving reform. 

Very respectfully yours, 
GEORGE DERBY, M. D., 
Secretary of State Board of Health. 
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THE BOSTON MARKETS. 


The whole number of stores and stalls in this city occupied, 
in whole or in part, for the sale of meat and vegetables is 
about 1250. During certain portions of the day the streets 
in the vicinity of Faneuil Hall Market are occupied by between 
200 and 300 wagons, from which are sold meat and vegetables 
at wholesale or retail. There are also about a hundred 
wagons perambulating the streets in different sections of the 
city, for the sale of fresh provisions from house to house. 
The only portion of this business over which the City Gov- 
ernment exercises any direct control is that which is done 
within the limits of Faneuil Hall Market, —a space 850 feet 
by 200 feet, containing 165 stalls, 32 cellars, and accommoda- 
tions for about 200 wagon stands. 

The Board of Health may, under their general authority to 
take measures for the preservation of the public health, pre- 
vent the sale of provisions that are notoriously corrupt or un- 
wholesome ; but the statutes give them no direct control over 
the quality of the articles sold for food, except in the case of 
the meatof calves killed when less than four weeks old. All 
such meat may be seized and destroyed; but the difficulty in 
proving that the meat was not of the required age has pre- 
vented the efficient execution of the law. Unless, therefore, 
the meats offered for sale in these stores, stalls, and wagons 
outside of the market owned by the city, are so offensive as to 
attract public attention, there is no one, under the present 
arrangements, whose duty it is to take cognizance of the man- 
ner in which the business is conducted. There is no system of 
inspection ; those who peddle provisions from carts about the 
streets have no license, and, in fact, the markets in this city 
are what some citizens have clamored for, — entirely free, — 
free for the worst as well as the best provisions. In other large 
cities it has been found necessary for the preservation of the 
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public health to make stringent regulations in regard to the 
manner in which the business should be carried on, and also 
inregard to the quality of the articles offered for sale. The facts 
brought to light by this inquiry show that we cannot longer 
afford to do without some regulations in this city. A greater 
necessity exists here for careful supervision over the business 
than in most other cities, from the fact thata large portion. of 
the meat, most of the fruits, and many vegetables are brought 
into the market from long distances, and great care is neces- 
sary to prevent their being offered for sale, either through ig- 
norance or cupidity, in an unwholesome state. Itis not to be 
expected that, with the present facilities for transportation, 
fresh provisions and perishable produce can be furnished to 
the inhabitants of large cities in the best condition ; but there 
is no reason why they should not be furnished, under ordinary 
circumstances, in a wholesome condition ; and it is the duty 
of the government to see that they are so furnished. A glance 
at the present method of conducting the business in this’ city 
will suggest the course of action necessary to protect the con- 
sumers. 

The provision dealers may be divided into several classes : 
First, those who sell only on commission ; second, those who 
purchase live stock of the drovers, do the butchering them- 
selves, or hire it done for so much a head, and sell at whole- 
sale or retail from wagons or stores in the city; third, those 
who sell at retail from stores or stalls, buying their stock 
from commission dealers or butchers ; fourth, those who ped- 
dle from wagons going about the streets. 

Lhe commission dealers receive consignments from dif- 
ferent parts of New England, New York, and the West. 
Some of them are acquainted with their consignors, and some 
are not. Most of them sell whatever is consigned to them 
without regard to its quality. Their view of the matter ap- 
pears to be, that the buyers must look out for themselves ; 
if they don’t know any better than to buy bad meat for food 
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they must pay the penalty. Very few of them have any 
objection to selling calves that are from three to ten days old, 


although they are aware that it is a penal offence to sell 


calves less than four weeks old. The difficulty of proving 
the fact, and a knowledge of the fact on the part of the ven- 
der, makes the violation of the law a matter of small con- 
cern. One large commission dealer gave it as his opinion 
that nineteen out of twenty calves sent to this market were 
less than four weeks old. This is probably an exaggeration. 
It was for the interest of this dealer, who is largely engaged 
in the business himself, to make it appear that others were 
concerned in it to the same extent. It would probably be a 


reasonable estimate to put the number of those received under 


age, during the months of March and April, at two-thirds of 
the whole. Much the larger proportion of those under four 
weeks of age are less than six days old. The farmers find it 
more profitable to sell the calves when three or four days old, 
and get the milk from the cow, than to keep the calf and be 
deprived of the milk for four or five weeks. Although 
young veal, if properly cooked, may not be positively dan- 
gerous as an article of food, it is manifestly improper for 
general consumption. The limit fixed by the statute is a 
reasonable one, and its enforcement is necessary to protect 
us from the introduction of veal, that, as one of the witnesses 
expressed it, is “ of noage at all.” The best dealers hold this 
opinion ; and it is noticeable that all those who testified that 
they sold “ milkers,” and considered them wholesome food, 
were unwilling to eat such meat themselves. One of them 
gave as an excuse that “ butchers were more particular about 
meats than others.” 

There are a number of private market-houses in the city 
which carry on an extensive business in meats and country 


produce. Representatives from the principal establishments . 


in different sections of the city were called before the Com- 
mittee and examined as to their method of doing business. 
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_ _Insome of these markets there are superintendents, in others y 
the general affairs are managed by a committee of the occu- se 
_ pants. The superintendents, or the committees, would not be 
expected to dictate about the quality of the articles offered 
for sale ; and they would not interfere to prevent the keeping 
of any article unless it was notoriously offensive, and would 
be likely to injure the general reputation of the market. In 
one large private market recently established, the only rule 
adopted by the proprietor appears to be that the occupants 
must pay their rents. He says to those who hire of him, 


“There are the stalls,— you can keep what you have a mind 
to.” 


There is one market in the city which enjoys such an un- 
enviable reputation among those engaged in the provision 
business, that we feel justified in naming it here. The uni- 
versal testimony was, that Blackstone Market was the recep- 
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__ tacle for a much larger proportion of the poor meats brought | 
into the city than any other market. If a commission house, / « 
or a butcher, gets “stuck,” on a lot of inferior meat, he takes ie 


it to that market, and if he cannot sell it there, it is bad in- - Mee 
deed. One large commission dealer, not connected with 
Faneuil Hall Market, said : — 
4 “It don’t pay to try to sell inferior meat in Faneuil Hall sf 
Market. It would be known, and a man would lose his busi- | 
ness. In Blackstone Market, a man couldn’t live unless he Se. 
sold inferior meat.” 
It is evident that a good deal of inferior meat, and some 
very bad meat,is sold from wagons which go about from 
house to house. These dealers purchase their stock from 
the butchers or from the commission dealers, who, to use’ 
their own words, “go it blind.” Some of these pedlers have 
a good class of customers, and sell a good quality of meat; 
but most of them travel through the sections of the city 
where the poorest people live. | 
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The manufacture of sausages affords a fine opportunity for 
working up damaged stock. When a piece of meat becomes too 
offensive to be exposed for sale, it is sent to the sausage shop. 
Young veal figures largely in the German sausages, and, in 
fact, a large proportion of the worst kinds of meat appear to 
find their way, ultimately, into Bolognas. The “common 
American sausage” appears to fare better than the Bologna ; 
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but it is not an entire stranger to young veal and corrupt 
beef. Under present arrangements it is well to know the 
person that makes the sausages one eats. 

In the management of Faneuil Hall Market, and the qual- 
ity of the articles sold there, we do not find anything to con- 
demn. It is not unlikely that bad meat has been sold from 
some of the wagons which have had stands within the market 
limits, but it is owing rather to the imperfect condition of the 
present laws than to any negligence on the part of the super- 
intendent. 

Having covered the various matters contemplated by the 
investigation, we will now re-state briefly what has been 
shown : — 

1. That the present system of transporting live stock in 
the cars is conducted in such a manner as to produce great 
suffering to the animals, and consequently to increase the 
price, and injure the quality, of the meat for food. 

2. That animals killed or injured during transportation, 
and animals dying in the yards or on farms in the vicinity, 
have been dressed at slaughter-houses around Boston, and the 
meat sent into the Boston market. 

3. That there is no inspection of animals before or after 


houses. 
4. That bad meat has been sold to a considerable extent 
in Boston. 
5. That there is no inspection of the meat sold in Boston ; 
that there are no regulations sufficient to prevent the sale of 
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bad meat, and that under the present statutes the City Gov- 
ernment has not sufficient authority to prevent the sale of 
unwholesome provisions outside of Faneuil Hail Market. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this inquiry to desig- 
nate the times when, or the exact places where, bad meat has 
been sold in this city. It is sufficient to have established the 
fact ; and we now proceed to suggest a remedy. 

We have already stated the action taken by one branch of 
Congress to regulate the transportation of animals, and upon 
that part of the subject nothing further need be said. 

The next point in importance is to secure an efficient 
system of inspection at the slaughter-houses. To do this 
greater concentration is required in conducting the slaughter- 
ing business. It is evident that the power of the local 
Boards of Health is insufficient to accomplish what is 
desired. The General Court, in 1870, incorporated the 
Butchers’ Slaughtering and Melting Association, in Brighton, 
with authority to take lands and erect suitable buildings 
thereon for slaughtering, melting, and rendering purposes. 
This movement at concentration was not regarded with 
much favor by the butchers, and up to the present time no 
action appears to have been taken. Last year an act was 
passed (a copy of which is printed in the Appendix), giving 
the State Board of Health important power in the improve- 
ment of the sanitary condition of the slaughter-houses. 
Under this authority the Board has succeeded in changing 
the methods of doing business in the most obnoxious es- 
tablishments, but they cannot bring the business into a 
satisfactory condition until authority is given to compel a 
change in the whole system as at present conducted. It is 
a delicate matter to interfere with a long-established busi- 
ness; and great care is necessary to preserve individual 
rights, and also to prevent the establishment of a system 
which would enable a few to control the business in their 
own interests. With this view we would recommend the 
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appointment of a State Commission to examine the whole 
subject of the transportation of live stock within this State, 
the construction, management, and inspection of slaughter- 
houses, the inspection of animals before being slaughtered, 
and the inspection of the meat after it is prepared for the | 
market. Upon a report made by a competent commission, 
the Legislature would be enabled to act intelligently upon 
the subject. 

In regard to the regulation of the business in this city, we © 
have already shown that additional power is needed from the 
Legislature. The local Board of Health should have authority 
to regulate the sale of meat and vegetables throughout the 
city, whether from private market-houses, small stores or 
wagons. The Board, or the Mayor, should have authority 
to appoint a number of inspectors of markets with power to 
seize and destroy unwholesome meat or vegetables exposed 
for sale. 

To provide for the efficient exercise of such authority after 
it has been granted, the organization of the Board of Health 
should be entirely changed. This is a matter within the 
control of the City Council, without additional legislation on 
the part of the State. The fortieth section of the City 
Charter provides that “all the power and authority vested in 
the City Council, or in the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
relative to the public health and the quarantine of vessels, 
shall continue to be vested in the City Council, to be carried 
into execution by the appointment of one or more health 
commissioners ; or in such other manner as the health, clean- 
liness, comfort, and order of the city may, in their judgment 
require, subject to such alterations as the Legislature may 
from time to time adopt. The powers and duties above 
named may be exercised and carried into effect by the City 
Council in any manner which they may prescribe, or through 
the agency of any persons to whom they may delegate the 
same, notwithstanding a personal exercise of the same col- 
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lectively or individually, is prescribed by previous legisla- 
tion; and the City Council may constitute either branch, or 
any committee of their number, whether joint or separate, 
the Board of Health, for all or for particular purposes.” 

By an ordinance of the City Council all the powers of a 
Board of Health are vested in the Board of Aldermen. The 
recent additions to the territory, and the increase of popula- 
tion, have made the exercise of those powers a matter of the 
first importance in this city. It can hardly be expected that 
the same organization which performed the work thirty years 
ago, in acity containing a population of ninety-three thousand, 
is equal to the satisfactory performance of it in a city contain- 
ing a population of two hundred and fifty thousand. The 
duties of the health department increase, of course, in greater 
proportion than the increase in population. It is only when 
the necessity arises of providing accommodations for a large 
number of persons in a limited space, that the powers of a 
Board of Health are called into active exercise, and their 
proper performance becomes a matter of supreme importance 
to the whole community. The judicious exercise of many of 
the duties devolving upon such a Board under the statutes of 
the Commonwealth requires peculiar qualifications, which are 
possessed only by those who belong to certain professions. 
Thé members of the Board of Aldermen, selected without 
regard to their qualifications for the discharge of these par- 
ticular duties, and burdened with the numerous other duties 
connected with carrying on the government, are not, at all 
times, in a position to act with the promptness and efficiency 
necessary to preserve the public health. It appears to the 
Committee that the time has arrived when a change in the 
administration of the health department cannot with safety be 
longer delayed. 

They are, therefore, prepared to recommend that a Board, 
composed of at least five persons, be appointed by the 
Mayor, and confirmed by the City Council, to hold office for 
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a term of years,—one or two to be appointed each year ; 


that two members of the Board be physicians in good 
standing, and one a member of the Suffolk Bar; that the 
Board have authority to appoint the City Physician, and 
have and exercise all the powers conferred by statute or ordi- | 
nance on the Board of Health of the City of Boston. 

There are, undoubtedly, many citizens well qualified for the 
office who would gladly serve the city without compensation. 
The service, however, is of such a peculiar character, requir- 
ing the attention of active professional men, that it might be 
well to allow a reasonable compensation for time actually 
employed in attending to the duties of the Board. Without 
attempting, at this time, to pass upon the details of the 
organization, the Committee would recommend that the draft 
of an ordinance should be prepared and submitted to the 
consideration of the City Council. 


To carry out the several recommendations made in the 
foregoing report, the Committee would respectfully recom- 
mend the passage of the accompanying orders. 


da CU a 

ROBERT COWDIN, 

J. H. LOCKE, Committee. 
J. S. MOULTON, 

M. F. DICKINSON, Jr., 


Ordered: That His Honor, the Mayor, be requested to 
petition the Legislature, in behalf of the City Council, for the 
appointment of a State Commission, to examine and report 
to the Legislature, as early as practicable, a plan for securing 
greater concentration of the slaughter-houses in the vicinity 
of Boston, and a system of inspection by which the intro- 
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duction of bad meat into the Boston markets may be effect- 
ually prevented. 


ag 


Ordered: That His Honor, the Mayor, be requested to 


ee petition the Legislature, in behalf of the City Council, for 


the passage of an act authorizing the Board of Health of 


3 - Boston to regulate the sale of eh provisions and perishable 


_ produce in the City of Boston, and to appoint inspectors of 


meat, fish, and vegetables, with power to seize and destroy 
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such articles exposed for sale as, in their judgment, would be 
iijurious to the public health. 

Ordered: That the Committee on Ordinances be requested 
to prepare and report to the City Council the draft of an ordi- 
nance for the appointment of a Board composed of at least 
_ five persons, not members of the City Council. to hold office 


ze - for a term of years, and to have and exercise all the powers 
F of a Board of Health for the City of Boston. 
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ABSTRACT OF EVIDENCE GIVEN BEFORE THE JOINT SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE CITY COUNCIL IN REGARD TO THE 
SALE OF DISEASED MEAT IN THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


ETB PALE LIN: Ge MUA Yee oes 1 


O. W. Mrap, 35 North Market street. In commission business. 
Sell all kinds of produce and meats. Have consignments from all 
parts of country. We are open to receive produce from any one who 
will sendit. We receive it without regard to quality — but if it isn’t 
good for anything we can’t get anything for it. North, Meriam & Co. 
have bought damaged poultry of me to try up for grease. Don’t know 
what they did withit. We receive calves, and sell them without regard 
to age. Our commission on calves is thirty cents a piece, without re- 
gard to size. We receive the calves from Maine and Massachusetts. 
Suppose some of the calves we receive are not more than a week or 
fortnight old. Lawrence and Frost, of Maine, send some such calves. 
We have calves from them every week. They didn’t send any small 
calves this week. We sell the small calves to retailers. They don’t 
go into Quincy market, — none but the best goes there. They keep a 
poorer quality in Blackstone market. The small calves are sold at one- 
third the price of good veal. Consider it wholesome to eat veal a week old. 
The Irish prefer it. I have eaten it probably; but I shouldn’t like to 
if I knew it. A calf that is bled will keep better than one that is not. 

Don’t know of any diseased meat coming into the market. Haven’t 
seen any such meat. Think I should know the meat of an animal that 
died of disease. 

All the commission houses sell the calves sent to them — good, bad, 
and indifferent. We don’t know what the bad ones are used for. 

Don’t know Gus. Weitze. Don’t know what class of meat is sold 
from wagons around the market. If we got ‘‘ stuck” on a lot of meat, 
we should naturally go to Blackstone market to get rid of it. If meat 
gets putrid, or hurt, we sell it to the fat boiling establishment. We 
don’t sell such meat to the Blackstone market, — but only an inferior 
quality. “es 

We recéive on an average a hundred calves a week — take it the 
year round. Shouldn’t think five per cent of the number was less 
than four weeks old. There never were so few young calves in the 
market as this year. 
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We sell to Bologna sausage establishments. They buy all kinds of 
meats of an inferior quality. 

For calves one week old they have to pay in the country about $3; 
for those four or five weeks old they pay all the way from $15 to $20. 


LyMAN A. BELKNAP, 12 Clinton street. Wholesale commission busi- 
ness; consignments made by parties in the country. Most of our 
fresh meats come from Worcester county. We receive all kinds of 
meat. Presume we receive the best line of meats of any house. Of 
course we receive some meats that are not right. For instance, we 
receive a lot of hogs from the West, and they appear all right; but 
there may be a measly one in the lot. We don’t sell it if we know it. 
There may be some calves not more than ten days old. They are sold 
to all parties. Some of the best people get it sometimes. Don’t know 
of any one connected with the markets who receives diseased, cor- 
rupted, or unwholesome meats. Blackstone market is not a first-class 
market for meats. They buy a cheaper class of meats than other 
markets. Some of the carts that go round sell a cheap quality. 

The sausage manufactories buy the best of a cheap kind of meats. 
We have sold meats that got black —didn’t look very well—to H. 
Weitze, a German, in Cambridge, for Bologna sausages; the meat 
wasn’t diseased or corrupted — but a little old. 

It don’t pay to try to sell inferior meat in Faneuil Hall market. It 
would be known and a man would lose his business. In Blackstone 
market, aman couldn’t live unless he sold inferior meat. 

Think some calves five days old would be wholesome. Shouldn’t 
want to eat the meat myself. It all depends on the way the calf is 
fed. A few calves come from Chicago in the winter. 

More than three years ago we notified all our shippers not to send 
us any more small calves. We got 30 cents commission on small 
calves that cost only $1.50 or $2.00; and we only get thirty cents 
commission on calves that cost us $15.00 a piece. 


Norton E. Ho.t.is, 51 North Market street. Commission business. 
Mostly meats. Consignments are made by parties in the country. 
We know most of them. The meats are of all qualities. Don’t know 
that we ever had any diseased meat. When we have an inferior quality 
_of meat we sell it for what it will bring. When small calves are con- 
signed we sell them for what they will bring, to whoever comes along. 
The commission is just the same on a large calf as asmall one. I 
would eat any piece of veal that I ever sold. There is no poison in 
veal two weeks old. We probably receive more than a hundred calves 
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a week. Have live calves consigned to us sometimes. We get about 
eighty in acar load. After the ox difficulty, we wrote to all our ship- 
pers not to send any more small veals ; they wouldn’t sell for enough 
to pay for the sending. A teamster (Jos. Whitten) brought a load of 
calves from the Lowell depot, consigned to us, last week. The load 
was seized. The lot came from Montpelier, I think, and Bailey & 
Newcomb were the consignors. Have notified them that the calves 
were seized and told them not to send any more small veals. Never 
received any invoice of the lot. When the team drove up to my store, 
Mr. Dodge (Deputy Supt. of markets) was there, and I told him I 
would not sellasingle one fora thousand dollars, I told Charley North 
(of North, Meriam & Co.) that I would give them to him for his hogs. 
Didn’t think at that time that North made sausages. The driver put 
them into North’s wagon, and they were seized from his wagon. 

Those were “small veals.” Knew there was a law against selling 
them. Think every commission house in Boston has more or less of 
just such veal. Should say that these veals that were seized were not 
four weeks old. Never objected to receiving small veals before this 
difficulty at Brighton. Other commission houses do not. Nineteen 
calves out of twenty sent to the market are less than four weeks old. 
The calves seized were what are called “milkers.” I suspected they 
~ were milkers when I saw the officer and saw where they came from. 
Could tell where they came from by the manner in which they were 
dressed. Have soldsmall veals to Weitze,at Cambridge, to make into 
Bolognas. Have sold him eight or ten at atime. Bohn has bought 
them for Bolognas. I don’t sell much meat to go into Blackstone mar- 
ket. Have sold some milkers to go into that market.. Have sold 
meats to Central market —a good class of meats. 

Some of the men who go round with carts buy the milkers — one or 
twoatatime. Ward—the bone-factory man — pays one-half a centa 
pound. Any man who knows anything about meats can tell small veals. 
It is no excuse for a man to plead ignorance. 

Meat that gets tainted we sell or give away. Sometimes we send 
meat back to the butchers. 

Don’t know the Bailey who sent the calves to me. He buys them 
up in the country, I suppose. He makes some consignments to S. J. 
Hyde, I think. The teamster who brought the calves to me said there 
were a hundred just such calves on a wagon within a stone’s throw. 
Most good veal comes by express — the poorer qualities as freight. 
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JOSEPH W. TuTTLE, 18 Clinton street. Commission business, 
—meats, poultry, butter, cheese. Consignments from different parts 
of New England andthe West. Don’t know all consignors. Have all 
kinds of meat sent to us. Have no diseased meat that I know of. 
Sometimes receive meat of animals killed on the railroad — or perhaps 
that have died by choking. We sell that for what we can get. It is 
not diseased. The animals were killed by the cars running off the 
track, or something of that kind; and the railroad corporation sold 
them for what they could get, tomake up the loss. Receive small 
calves. Can’t tell how old the calves are. Should say that some 
were not more than a week old., Have had a good many small 
calves within a week consigned to me. Within a fortnight have 
notified my consignors not to send me any more small calves. The 
occupants of Blackstone market —all, or nearly all of them — have 
bought small calves of me. Can tell from the meat after it has been 
dressed whether the animal of which it formed a part was trampled to 
. death or died of disease. Have been a butcher all my life, and can tell 
from the stains from the inwards how the meat was dressed, and 
whether there was an interval between the death and the bleeding and 
dressing. Before I starved I should eat veal five days old. Should 
say that veal about six weeks old was about right. It ought not to be 
eaten when less than four weeks old. 

The poor meats are soldin the poor markets. Blackstone market 
sells more poor meat than any other market, in my opinion. They 
have poultry sometimes in Faneuil Hall market in the summer that is 
pretty bad. 7 


Henry A Griswoxp, 37 Merchants row. Commission business, 
— meats, country produce generally. Consignments mostly from per- 
sons in the country. They send us a good quality of meats, — some 
-not as good as others. Don’t think we ever have any diseased or un- 
wholesome meats. If we had any, suppose we should sell it for what 
we could get. Most of our calves we get from Maine, New Hampshire, 
and this State. The veal from Worcester county is the best. They 
give the calves all the milk they want. Out of 15,000 veals that we 
receive in a year, not more than a hundred would be called milkers. 
Don’t know exactly where the milkers go to. Some go into the carts 
that go round town. Have sold meat to Weitze for sausages. He will 
buy good meat as quick as he will poor meat, if he can get it as 
cheap. There is no attempt, to my knowledge, to put bad meat on the 
market. I should eat veala week old rather than go hungry. I think 
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itis very rare that the meat of cattle that have been trampled to death 
in the cars, is sold in the market. Never have received any unwhole- 
some meat to my knowledge. Never have had occasion to reject any 
meat as unwholesome. Shouldn’t consider the meat of a young calf 
unwholesome. Sell calves of any age sent to me. 


S. J. Hype, 41 North Market street. General produce business 
in Boston. Beef, mutton and veal comprise the largest sales. Am 
acquainted with most all my shippers. We receive all qualities of 
meat. From Maine, second class of beef. Have had beef killed 
on cars, perhaps. Don’t know why I shouldn’t sell beef of cattle killed 
on the railroad. Have a good many hundred calves sent to me in the 
course of a year. Think we have had veal from a man named Whit- 
tier in Montpelier, Vt. Don’t know that we have any from Bailey & 
Newcomb. I presume I have sold calves not more than a week old — 
but not many of them. Have had some this spring — but not lately. 
The German and Irish people buy them —and Blackstone and Central 
markets. Weitze has bought some meat of me. I presume a large 
number of small calves are sent to this market. The small calves are 
sold for about a third as much as the large ones. I have seen meats in 
the carts of these Irish and Germans that go about, that I shouldn’t 
want to eat. I don’t know where they get their meats — perhaps they 
raise it themselves. 


HEARING MAY 9, 1871. 


SIMON W. GILE, occupant of stall No.16 Lakeman market. Been in 
the market fifteen months; business conducted in good order; purchase 
goods of Brighton butchers, commission dealers, &c. We have the 
same restrictions as other markets. We purchase from butchers who 
stand around F’. H. market. We occupy stalls ona lease, five or six years. 
Our customers are the middle classes. They do not complain of the 
quality of the articles which they get. Don’t know of any diseased, 
corrupted, or unwholesome meats being sold in the market. Don’t 
know about the age of calves; never killed any; should judge there 
were no calves under four weeks old sold inour market. Think they sell 
some rather young calves in Blackstone market. Have heard about 
diseased meat being sold at Brighton — know nothing about it myself, 
Think I could tell from the appearance of the meat whether the anj- 
mai of which it formed a part was diseased. We have a superinten- 
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dent of Lakeman market. Don’t know whether he looks after the 
quality of the articles sold. Have seen meats in the butchers’ wagons 
around the market that I didn’t want tobuy. Have seen calves in the 
wagons that didn’t look right. I buy veal of Bryant & Co. and others, 
wherever I can pick up what I want. My class of trade is eating- 
houses, boarding-houses and private families. 

Think our market has a good reputation. Blackstone has not a 
good reputation in regard to the quality of meat sold there. Don’t 
think Blackstone market can be beat for poor meat. 


NATHANIEL D. SAWIN, 15 Blackstone street. I am in the hide and 
produce business. Don’t sell meats. Was in the market from 1842 to 
1850. Sold beef and pork— good quality. Have seen diseased meat 
brought in, but it was ordered away to Ward’s by the superintendent. 
I am acquainted with the meats sold there for the last twenty-five 
years. Outside of the limits of the market I should say two-thirds of 
the calves brought into Boston market from 1st March to lst May, are 
from three days to ten days old. There has been a decided improve- ' 
ment in the last week. The milkers have increased every year. I can 
tell by the skins whether the calves were “milkers.” Have noticed 
the milkers at Tuttle’s and Belknap’s —i. e. in wagons in front of their 
places. The milk of cows is good three days after the calf is born. 
Have seen veal in Blackstone market I shouldn’t want to eat. They 
have some good beef there, but it is not as good, on the whole, as 
Faneuil Hall Market. Haven’t seen any milkers in the wagons backed 
up at the market. Shouldn’t advise any human being to eat veal only 
a week old. ‘ 


JOHN C. PARK, Somerville. Am in the sausage ‘business, in Somer- 
ville. Make sausages mostly from fresh pork — use very little beef— 
no veal. I don’t purchase meats. Make sausages to order for others. 
Never use any diseased, corrupted or unwholesome meats. Use chucks 
and second cuts of beef. ‘The persons I make sausages for are in 
Faneuil Hall market. 

Have seen other sausage makers take meats for sausages that I 
shouldn’t want to use—not diseased, but tainted. Have heard say 
that North used veal in his sausages. I make sausages for Holden, 
Learned, Kimball, Page, Kimball, Squires, and others. They furnish 
me the materials to make the sausages from. They never sent me any 
tainted meat that I had to refuse. Have had persons out of the city 
send me material that I refused to use. Know Weitze in East Cam- 
bridge. Have seen stuff that I was told was intended for his place, 
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and that I thought was unwholesome. He makes Bolognas. Saw a 
load of calves that I supposed had died in the cars, abaut five years 
ago, being taken from Medford to Weitze’s. Have seen meat going out 
in Mr. Merrill’s wagon, that I shouldn’t want to eat. A provision man 
atthe South End came tome about a week ago, and wanted me to 
make up some sausages from cuttings of veal. I refused. 


Dan. M. Brown, 51 North Market street. Ama butcher and commis- 
sion dealer. Butcher my own meatin Somerville. I butcher calves of 
all ages. Most of the calves are shipped from Vermont. They come 
in the cars, They are put into the cars in the morning and get here 
next morning. We receive from fifty to two hundred each week. 
Have seen calves five or six weeks old that were not so good looking 
as others three or four days old. We receive calves of all ages, from 
one week to six weeks. The proportion of small calves now is not so 
large as before this talk. Should say that, formerly, half the calves 
sent to the market were less than four weeks old. We butcher what- 
ever is sent to us — go it blind. Have received calves that had been 
injured or trampled to death in the cars. Give them to hogs. Never 
sold any to sausage makers. The German sausage makers all use 
veal. We sell the milkers from the commission house to any one who 
will buy them. Some to Blackstone market, some to Lakeman, a 
good many to wagons, — none to Faneuil Hall market. We can’t sell 
any,milkers now. A milker calf skin isn’t worth more than a dollar, 
while a good veal skin ‘is worth four or five dollars. We butcher 
sheep — a good many of them — all the year round. 

We get the most of the milkers in March, April and May. We 
butcher and sell on commission. ’ The largest consignor to me is B. 8. 
Hastings, St. Johnsbury, Vt. Should say the average of milkers last 
year (1870) was about 10 or 12 inahundred. It is easy to distinguish 
milkers before the calves are butchered. Shouldn’t want to eat calves 
brought on the cars, any way. <A calf taken from the cow Monday 
morning, with nothing to eat except a little hay —and it is unable to 
chew that — until Wednesday or Thursday, is not in very good condi- 
tion. The young calves are very weak; we have to boost them along 
a little by the tail to keep them up. I never give themrum. I told 
Hastings last week not to send any more young calves, because we 
_couldn’t sellthem. They send from 90 tol00calvesinacar. The ship- 
pers hire a car and pay about $50. The shippers are allowed to put all 
the calves they want to into the car. Ifa calf falls down itis pretty sure 
to get trampled to death. Some of the calves have to go about five 
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days after leaving the cows before they are slaughtered. We take the 
weakest calves first to slaughter when a load arrives. 

The sheep come from all sections of the country — mostly from the 
West now. They are fed on the way, and arrive in pretty good 
condition. Some are weak, and some are dead. The dead ones 
we skin, and after cutting out the fat, give the carcass to the hogs. 
The sheep that have their fleece on get along better than those tiat 
are sheared, because they are not so likely to get bruised. A sheep 
with the fleece on is more likely to get down and get trampled to 
death. Don’t butcher any beeves. 

I never thought the veal of a milker calf would hurt any one. 
T shouldn’t want to eat it. Butchers are more particular about meats 
than others. Haven’t bled any calves since the society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals has been round. * Used to before that. The 
meat of a calf that has been bled looks better, — whiter. If calves are 
kept at the cow after they are four or five days old, they are generally 
kept until they are four or five weeks old. Isuppose calves could be 
butchered in the country, and the meat sent in cars to market. It 
could be sent cheaper in that way than the other. The meat could be 
transported without damage in March or April. Should say that most 
of the calves known as “ milkers ” were under six days old. 


STEPHEN F. Hooes, 18 Blackstone market. General provision busi- 
ness. Have been there about fifteen years, a little while after it was 
built. The market is let by the owner, Geo. N. Black. A committee 
of the occupants of the stalls regulates the market. The committee 
has a clerk. The occupants of the stalls have no leases. The owner 
gives the control of the market into the hands of the committee. We 
shouldn’t allow any unwholesome meats to be sold. None of the occu- 
pants butcher their meats. We buy of commission dealers, and from 
wagons round the market. We sell meat cheaper in that market than 
others, because we buy cheaper. Should call veal a week old wholesome. 
Don’t know about veal three days old. I don’t like veal myself; never 
eat it. Don’t know anything about the age of veal. I sell veal. Buy 
of Belknap, Tuttle, and others. Belknap has the best veal. The 
occupants of our stalls don’t change very often. Eight out of twenty 
live out of town. They pay their rent once amonth. The majority of 
customers are foreigners. Never have complaints in regard to un- 
wholesome meats. There are some complaints that meat is sour and 
unfit to eat. They keep bull’s meat in some of the stalls; we don’t 
consider that unwholesome. It is poor. There are some who want 
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cheap meat. We have had meat brought to the market to sell, that TI 
considered unfit to eat, and had it sent off. There was some brought 
last winter. | 

Couldn’t say whether it was diseased or not, but it looked bad. It 
was sent to Newhall’s stall to sell; but he didn’t offer to sell it when I 
told him that it must be sent away. Shouldn’t object to veal of any 
age coming to the market. There has not been much young veal 
since thisinquiry. Don’t think it is right to prohibit the sale of young 
veal. It doesn’t hurt any one, and a good many poor people are pre- 
vented from getting any meatif that is driven out ofthe market After 
the seizure of veal, the other day, I notified some who had young veal 
not to selland it was taken from the stalls. Think they threw it into 
their bone tubs — don’t know. 

Don’t know as there is any place in the city where they sell poorer 
meat than they do at the Blackstone market. Meat of the same quality 
is sold cheaper in Blackstone market than in any other market. If I saw 
apiece of meat that was unfit to eat on the stall of an occupant of the 
market I shouldn’t objectif I knew of his selling it to a sausage maker. 


Wo. DecosTER, 46 North Market street. Wholesale commission 
business. Principal sales, beef from the West. Am acquainted with 
my consignors. Hammond Plumer & Co. are the ‘principal consign- 
ors. Wereceive about a car load a day —dressed beef. A car load 
represents about 25 live cattle. It is sent in refrigerator cars. We 
have some quarters that are hurt from cooling —i. ¢., the animal heat 
does’nt get out. We sell it to any one who will buy it, telling them 
what the trouble is with it. 

We sell very few calves, but get some from Maine and some from 
Worcester county. Most,if not all, those sent to us are four weeks 
old. Shouldn’t consider the veal of a calf ten days old was really bad, 
i. e., unwholesome, but it isn’t as good as older. Those under four 
weeks would be most likely to be under six days. Don’t think I have 
sold one small veal ina year. It is the custom of commission houses 
to sell whatever is sent to them to the best advantage. The Brighton 
beef is not as good as our western slaughtered beef. Think I could. 
tell beef that was slaughtered improperly. Have had occasion to refuse 
beef brought to me. Within two weeks a man from the country 
brought me the meat of a yearling bull, and I refused to receive it. I 
did’nt consider it unhealthy, but it was poor. Didn’t think it would 
do any credit to my shop. 
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HENRY T. Brown, 6 Central market. Sell beef, veal and mutton. 
Been in the market five years. There is a clerk of the market. The 
market contains twenty stalls. The occupants have a quarterly meet- 
ing. They hire by the month. Don’t think any of thé occupants 
slaughter their own beef. Buy my meats of Decoster & Plumer, and 
Sawyer & Hollis. Most of the occupants of the market live in the 
country. A good many of our customers are foreigners. Don’t have 
complaints from customers about quality of articles very often. When 
they bring anything back, if it is not good, we throw it away. Don’t 
know of any unwholesome meat being scld in the market. Don’t know 
anything about the age of veal—never killed a calf. I don’t make 
any difference in the price per pound between a large leg of veal and 
a small one. Have seen beef in the market, and round in wagons, 
that looked bruised, —jammed; don’t know what caused it. Think we 
sell a better quality of meat than they do in Blackstone market. We 
sell as good meat, I think, as they do in Faneuil Hall market and 
Boylston market. Have seen small calves they call milkers in the 
wagons. Idon’t buy them, because I can’t sell them to my customers; 
not that I consider them unwholesome. 


HEARING FRIDAY, MAY 12, 1871. 


HORACE W. JoRDAN, member of the Board of Health of Brighton 
two years, and a member of the State Cattle Commission about three 
years. One branch of my business is butchering. My duty as amem- 
ber of the State Cattle Commission has been to search out the cause 
of the hoof and mouth disease and stop the spread of it. Before we 
really found out what the disease was, I suppose cattle were slaugh- 
tered that had it. Most of the cattle are brought to Brighton from A1- 
bany. They are not fed at allduring transportation. There are from 
twelve to sixteen in one car. They are from twenty to twenty-two 
hours on the way. They are loaded, say, at about ten o’clock, and get 
into Brighton about eight o’clock. When they put too many in a car, to 
save freight, some of them are liable to get down, and get killed or 
injured. 

Q.— What proportion are injured during transportation? 

A.—Should say not one out of 500; perhaps the proportion 
is larger than that. We have a week when they will come in all 
good; while in another train, next week, when they load the most 
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of them heavy, perhaps there will be two dead ones, or perhaps one 
nearly dead, to draw out of the car. 

@.— What do they do with these dead ones? 

A.— They have been sold at the cars— drawn out on the platform ; 
they used to goa year ago to Boynton’s try house, or to Ward’s ;_ but 
_ latterly, for a year, acertain set of Dutchmen have bought them at 
the cars. 

Q.— Who sells the animal, when found dead? 

A.— The owner. 

@.— Does he take his own risk? 

A.— Yes, unless some accident occurs. There have been instances 
where cattle have been injured by shutting up cars, when the railroad 
is liable; or in delay, the road is liable. 

Q. — What disposition is made, when the cattle are sick or unable to 
walk? 

A. — They are drawn to the slaughter house, I should think, where 
the owner had the most confidence in the proprietor,— generally a 
friend, — who takes them, and works them up to the best advantage 
for the owner, and returns the sales, with the commission out. 

Q.— That is, sells them the same as the others? 

A.— Well, he works it up, either into sausages, or into Boston. 
It is damaged and lost until it comes to him. 

@.— How does the condition of the meat furnished to the Boston 
market compare with that furnished in New York markets? 

A.—I think the beef is in better condition than in the New York 
markets. I don’t think there is any place in the world where beef can 
be dressed and look more perfect than in our markets. Iam convers- 
ant with the New York markets. There is more in proportion of the 
Texas small cattle sold there than comes to Boston. There is also a 
nice class of cattle, but not in the same proportion as here. 

().— State where the sheep come from, and their condition on 
arrival ? 

A.— A great many come from Albany, and a great many from Ver- 
mont. There are more or less dead sheep on every train that comes 
in. We have posted the order that dead animals should all be under 
our direction. We have no jurisdiction in Cambridge or Watertown, 
but have stationed police officers on the bridge on the days the train 
comes here. But people may take them over the next day. 

Q.— Don’t you have jurisdiction as State Commissioner? 

A.—I think not over there, as it is a dead animal and not a living © 
one. Never thought we had any jurisdiction, as I don’t believe the 
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sheep had any contagious disease. It was simply killed by being 
trampled to death. 

Q@.— Is the flesh as good as one slaughtered ? 

A.—I should think not. 

Q. — What is done with dead sheep ? 

A.—Sheep butchers get them, and I have always thought that the 
sheep find their way to the market as well as the dead cattle they can 
sell. I know we stopped a load of seven sheep the first week. A 
gentleman came up to know if they could not go to his slaughter-house 
and be skinned there, and the meat carried to the bone house. I told 
him we could not let him do that. He wanted to know if I didn’t 
think he would do it. I said if he could make any arrangements to 
get the skins, I hadn’t any objections. Hesaid he would come to make 
arrangements. He said to me, “I want the tallow,” and then he said 
“ J want the kidneys.” Imade the remark “don’t you want all the 
meat that is salable?” So I infer that most men in the business could 
not tell whether they were slaughtered or killed, and presume they , 
met the same fate that cattle do. 

Q.— What condition are the calves in? 

A.—No calves come to Brighton. They come to Cambridge, and 
Medford. Our officers stopped a lot of seven on this side that got 
killed. The next day there were seven skins in Watertown of the 
same lot. 

Q.— Whatage should you judge the majority of them [the calves] 
— pretty young? 

A.— Some pretty young. 

@.— Could they stand up in the cars mostly? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

@.— Calves three days old? 

A.— Yes, they will stand up longer than the cow in many cases. 

Q.— What is done with young calves? 

A.—I don’t know; I can only say what I guess; it would be pretty 
hard work to track these fellows out. They will tell you they sell 
what they call milkers. I got a receipt from the man I stopped three 
weeks ago— one of these Dutchmen. I thought he had something 
that didn’t look good, and asked him what they were. Said I, “ Are 
they milkers; or did they die.” He said they were milkers. He offered 
to carry them to the try-house and bring a receipt. I allowed him to 
do so. I thought afterwards I would go and look it up, as 1 have my 
doubts. The man gave $2 for the seven. 
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Q. — What kind of man did the receipt come from? 

A. — Said he was a tallow man. 

Q— There is not much tallow in calves three days old? 

A.— Could not see any anywhere on them. 

Q.—Is any action taken by the Board of Health of Brighton to 
prevent the slaughter of small calves? 

A.—Nosir. | 

Q. — They eat slaughtered calves at Brighton ? 

A. — Yes, they have them from butcher wagons. 

Q.— Brighton is the headquarters for beef, and the other places for 
calves? 

A, — Yes. 

Q.— What proportion of calves are less than four weeks old ? 

A.— Sometimes a whole car load of milkers comes, and then a car- 
load of pretty good calves. I am not watching these calves every 
week, but go occasionally. One week most of them would be pretty 
good calves, and another half of them would be what I call milkers. I 
am going to put it inside ; I should think one-eighth would be milk- 
ers. 

Q. — Then you speak pretty safe. Howif youshould say a quarter ? 

A.—I would not be a great way out of the way if I should say that. 

Q.— Are you conversant with the manner of butchering calves? 

A.— Not particularly. 

Q.— You don’t know whether the butchers use rum to keep the 
calves up when they are too weak to stand? 

A.— No, sir. 

Q.— What quality of meat is furnished to sausage makers? 

A.— Generally, the cheaper qualities. Meat that could not be 
worked any other way. The sausage men get it all chopped and out 
of sight. 

Q.— Do you ever purchase sausages? 

A, — Not unless I know who makes them. 

Q.— You do it, then, if you know who makes them? 

A.— Yes, sir. Mr. Dana drives a wagon and makes his own sau- 
sages; he makes them once or twice a week, and I have sausages then 
for breakfast. 

Q.— Do you know Mr. Park? 

A.— Yes, sir; his sausages are good. I take them from men I can 
depend upon. I have eaten sausages from Mr. Ballard’s and Mr. 
Leonard’s stall that were called his. 

Q.— Do yeu know how Mr. Dana makes his sausages? 
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A.— Yes, sir. 

Q. — Have you known of a dead animal going : directly to sausage 
makers? 

A.—No, sir; I have no doubt about it, though. 

Q.— Do you know of any butcher that has a dray, constructed for 
conveying dead animals and those unable to walk? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

.— Does he convey them to his own slaughter-house? 

A.— Yes, sir; he says he does. 

@.— What is this man’s name? 

A. —TI have always called him Gus. White ; but it is Weitz. 

«). — Is there any other? 

A.— He carries them for others, if ate are lucky enough to buy 
one away from him. 

@. — Are the present regulations sufficient, if enforced, to prevent 
the sale of corrupt and unwholesome meat? 

A.— Yes, sir; the regulations we have as town authorities, but we 
can’t enforce them beyond our limits. 

(. — Don’t dealers themselves detect this beef? 

A.—I think not. Idon’t know how they could. I think there ought 
to be a penalty where anybody is caught handling a dead animal, the 
informer tu have a part of it; then one will expose the other. My 
idea is, there can’t be anything effectual, unless the butchers are more 
concentrated. 

If I have an animal come dead and take him in, dress him and fetch 
him in for you to eat, who is to know it? I know of a case where we 
attempted to watch. One Sunday morning, word came to me that an 
animal had died and the man who dressed it was hurt. Went an hour 
after to the place where the animal was sold. I asked what was 
done with the animal. The man said Gus. Weitz came and got him. 
Said I, “Did he know what had happened?” He said, “Yes.” ‘ What 
is he going to do with him?” He said, “ I don’t know.” Iwent to Gus. 
Weitz. He said he carried him down to such a slaughter-house and 
dressed him. Said I, “ What are you going to do with him?” He said 
he didn’t know, he dressed him. I had a police officer go and mark the 
animal all over with little marks, telling him how. I told him to watch 
the animal and never leave him. He watched him five days and five 
nights and then a Dutchman, who said his name was Beckwith, came 
and said, “I am going to try him out.” ‘“ Beckwith,” I. said, “ why 
didn’t you do it before?” That animal was intended to come to Boston. 

_The man sold him for $40; but he came and reported tome on Monday 
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that he had sold this animal to another Dutchman named Bullard for 
$20. But Gus. Weitz bought him in the first place, and the other 
thought he could buy him for $20 and run the risk of getting him to 
the market. Thus we watched one animal five days and five nights. 
But when you come to proving that a man who buys it is going to offer 
it as a good piece, it places his business in a bad place, and unless by 
the fellow that takes it, I don’t know how you are todo it. Only if 
there was a penalty there would be somebody that would go and in- 
form, and you would be able to prove it. 

Q. — Has any effort been made at the State House to get such a law 
passed ? 

A.—It can’t be done now. 

Q.— You spoke of what ‘‘we” had done; do you mean the Town 
Board of Health? That is, under an act of the legislature? 

A.— Yes, under the statutes. 

(). — How many do you have on the Board ? 

A.— The selectmen constitute that. 

Q.— How much time do you spend in inspecting slaughter-houses ? 

A.— We average two a week, and the slaughter-houses have not been 
kept so clean for ten years as last summer. Itisa great deal of trouble ; 
but I, being a butcher, they will stand more from me than from anybody 
else. 

Q.— Do you have any fund for the payment of such services? 

A.—None at all. We got $250 as Selectmen, Overseers of the Poor 
and Board of Health, and I thought of getting my part framed. 

Q.— Don’t you think that if you had one man whose time was de- 
voted to it, he would do more than you three can? 

A.— No, they would run right around him. 

(. — Could three men ? 

A.—It might do some good. 

Q.— Could three inspectors control this matter so that it would be 
impossible for them to get bad meat into town ? 

A.—I think they could; there is a certain class that do this busi- 
ness, and they would pay most of their attention tothem. I think two 
good men could do a great deal of good. 

Q. —When a train of cars comes in, do you inspect the cattle? 

A.—Whenever a train gets in with diseased cattle on board, I have 
them taken to the try house. 

Q.—If you find an ox dead ? 

A.—We send it to the try house; but there is no law on the subject. 

Q.— There might be a law that he should be taken by some person? 
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A.—Yes. They are very willing to have us take these now, for 
they don’t get much for them any way; and a very fat animal is worth 
$20 to try. 

Q.— What is the name of the man that bought the animal for $40? 

A.— George Wilds. He told me, on Monday, he had sold him for 
$20; and I directed him not to tell anybody that he had told me. He 
died on George Wilds’ hands. 

@. —Was this after the flurry ? 

A.— The very Sunday morning. I met three doctors just coming 
from the death of this man (Temple). About nine o’clock I heard of 
this ox being dead. I didn’t know what he died of. He had no 
symptoms of the hoof and mouth disease. 

Q.—What are the symptoms ? ‘ 

A.— About the first symptom is slobbering at the mouth — some- 
thing like canker. Sometimes it takes them first in the feet, when 
they act as though they had stepped on a nail. 

Q.— Do they get over it ? 

A.— Yes; sometimes very quick, too. 

@.— Were any cattle slaughtered that had that disease ? 

A. — Cattle were slaughtered there when I could detect that, if laid 
over for a time, they would come down with it. I was satisfied that 
they had just started with the disease. They were loaded to be 
slaughtered. If they had remained a fortnight they would have come 
down with the disease. 

@.— Did you call for an examination ? 

A.— Yes; Dr. Derby and Dr. Thayer looked at the cattle that 
came down with it. 

@.— What did they say as to the wholesomeness of the meat ? 

A.— They thought it was not injurious to eat it. 

Q. — How does your condition in Brighton compare, in a sanitary 
point of view, with the condition in 1866 ? 

A.— In 1866 we had the Spanish fever, I think. 

(.— I mean the year when you feared the cholera, and Dr. Clark 
went out? 

A.—I think it was in 1866 that we had the Spanish fever; but the 
condition to-day, I should say, is as good as I have seen it for a good 
while. 

Q.—Do you think it is possible for very much diseased and un- 
wholesome meat to be brought into town and distributed for use ? 

A.—I don’t think itis. It isn’t possible to get dead animals unless 
they die in their own yards. This Mr. Wilds lost the animal in his 
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own yard. Whether he would have dressed it if this had not been 
coming on, I don’t know. It is possible, and more or less of it may be 
done every day. But the greatest fear is of the folks who get these 
dead and half-dead animals, those milkers, and anything they can get 
a bit out of, to go to Boston. Whatever is given to them they take to 
Boston to sell. This man I stopped was going to Boston, Cambridge, 
_ or some of those places. 

Q.— What is his name ? 

A.— He is a Dutchman ; I can’t think of his name. 

Q. — How long have you had Dutch butchers? 

A.— Coming on three years. 

Q.— Do the Dutch monopolize most of this meat ? 

A.—No. Yankees get it. It gets into boarding houses. I should 
not want to board at a house where they buy from the Blackstone 
market. 

Q.— Why that more than another ? 

A.—TI think more gets there, and I have seen it lying around loose, 

Q. — How near can you tell the age of a calf ? 

A.—I think I can tell it by appearance. 

Q.— It is mostly slaughtered when three or four days old, or 1t is 
kept a month, is it not? 

A.— Yes, sir; a month to five weeks old is enough to be good. 

Q.— Has not this practice increased within the last five years ? 

A.—Yes. There is more shipped. Formerly they didn’t come to 
the slaughter-houses, but went to the bone factory. They went to get 
rid of them, to Boynton’s. Now these Dutchmen stand at the cars. 
It is, What you ask for him?” “I give you $5;” “I give you $10.” 
Gus. Weitz is a man who, if he gets shaved, will pay what he agrees 
to, and they like to sell to him on that account. This man that died 
was one of the men that were at the cars buying dead animals. 

Q.— Did he learn his trade of this Weitz ? 

A.— He learned the trade of selling them from him. 

Q.— Have you reason to believe Blackstone market would buy such 
an animal ? 

A.— They don’t want to know anything down there. I think if 
anybody had got an animal he wanted to sell whole, he could have 
some of the Blackstone fellows go out and buy it at the slaughter- 
house. 

@.— What is to prevent the cutting up and salting of these cattle ? 

A.— They are not in the salting business, and want to get rid of 
them as soon as possible. At the market, if they didn’t sell it they 
might salt it. 
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Q.—~ Do any Texas cattle get to this market ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— Which way do they come ? 

A.— From Chicago; they bring but few. 

@.— Are they good or poor beef ? 

A.—TI think the meat is healthy, but not fat. 

Q.— Are they driven ? 

A.—They drive them and graze them along the road. Iam told 
they improve by the process. 

(.— Do they rest them ? 

A.— Yes, 

(.— Do they come in as good shape as other cattle ? 

A.—TI presume they do because they are hardier cattle; more like 
deer. They hang down like a dog when dressed. Have to be fed a 
year or two. Can’t get the fat on them they can on domestic cattle. 

Q.— Suppose, in transportation, one should die this side of Albany, 
would the animal reach Boston ? 

A.—In most cases. They always have a man on the train of cars 
with a drove of cattle, watching them all the time, and if an animal gets 
down, when the train stops, he goes in and gets him up. Sometimes 
by unloading they will save an animal. In some cases I have known 
them to die before getting to Albany, and be landed in Brighton. 

Q-.— Don’t you think some rigid law about the railroads would do 
good ? 

A.—I don’t think you can regulate that. You might regulate bring- 
ing cattle in cars. I don’t think they ought to ship calves at all, for they 
ain’t fit to eat coming here. The bleeders take the blood out of them 
until they can’t bleat. 

Q.—Is that kept up now? 

A.—I think itis. Ifyou can get veal from people coming in from 
the country, you can get a good piece. 

Q.— Do they ever make veal into sausages? 

A.—I guess they cut in anything they have left over. 

Q.— We want to devise something to protect people. Can you offer 
any suggestion ? 

A.— The suggestion you made about inspection — having capable and 
competent men, is a good one. You won’t have any more dead animals 
from the cars in Brighton, anyway. I don’t think they use any pre- 
cautions in other towns. They may go into these places when we are 
not watching. The Dutchmen stop until ten o’clock at night before 
taking animals to the slaughter-houses. There ought to be some regu- 
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lations over there [Watertown, Medford, etc.] that no animals should 
leave unless under somebody’s direction. 

Q.— When animals are not killed for several days after leaving the 
cars, do the butchers feed them ? 

A. — Yes, because it is for their advantage. They would shrink ifnot 
fed. 

Q.— You think it would be practicable to have a system of inspection? 

A.—Yes, sir. I think a good smart man should have power to condemn 
meat, and that it should be final. One good smart man would pick up a 
gooddeal. He could go into a place at any time. The men should un- 
derstand that whatever he struck should be condemned. That is what 
you want. : 

Q.— Do you think it would be possible to have an inspection of all 
the meat offered for sale, and have it marked as inspected? 

A.—I don’t know as I would do that. I think that would be most 
too much to do. I would mark the condemned. When you mark the 
inspection, it is a good deal like the deeds that have to have seals put 
on them, and it would take a whole army of men to do it. If aman 
went through a market every morning, you would not haye so much 
of this. You want a man of judgment, and when he condemns 
meat, it is condemned until the party gives satisfactory proof that it 
is good. The man would be right in seven cases out of ten; and when 
he was not, if he was satisfied by the parties he would not want to 
condemn it. 

Q.—Could such a man do anything to restrain the improper sale of 
meat ? 

A.=—I believe he could, 

Q.— Would they not take it round in back streets ? 

A,— You might have three men. Shift them and dealers would not 
know when to expect them. 

(.— You mentioned a system like the Custom House, — one-half 
of the penalty to go to the informer. 

A,—I don’t know but it would do. I speak of where the animal 
gets in here. 

@.— You have indicated that there are two ways to reach this case 
—one by stopping the dressing of improper meat, and the other by 

stopping the sale of rt. 

A.— Yes, sir; we have got to combine in this matter. The State 
Board of Health is out now on the matter, and will have a hearing. 
Within a week something will be done, I suggested it to them and also 
to Dr. Derby. I told him what kind of men the butchers were; that I 
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thought it would work better if they came into an arrangement with 
him. I wanted them to be satisfied that something had got to be done, 
and it better be with the Board of Health; and they now see it, I think, in 
that light. 

@.— How do you think it would work to have butchers licensed by 
the town authorities ? 

A.— They would satisfy them by some means or other that they 
were all right. 

(). — Do they license butchers in other States? 

A.—I think not. 

@.— You speak of being more concentrated; what do you mean by 
that? 

A.—I mean by that, that the time is not far distant when the 
butchers will be more concentrated; and I think it is for their own in- 
terest. If they were concentrated, all would be under inspection and 
you would be perfectly safe so far as Brighton is concerned. 

Q.— Would they not monopolize trade and make beef very high? 

A.— Why should they ? You merely have one place and everybody 
comes to it. I think that is the only way that the business can be car- 
ried on perfectly, and I think that could be. And why I say the time 
is not far distant, is, we are nearer Boston,— have got many Boston 
people with us, and they will act with us. 

@.— How does Chicago beef compare in quality with that from 
Brighton ? 

A.—Not as good generally. You get all the broken-down, just as 
you get it from Brighton; but you don’t get the calves, because they 
are not worth sending here, 

@.—Do you think you could tell the difference between a live 
animal properly slaughtered and dressed and one that had been dead 
from five to ten hours before dressing ? 

A.— In most cases I could. 

Q.— What is the condition of the meat of such dead animals. 

A.— Thick and bloody. Could see blood all through the veins, and 
kind of bloody tracks in the little fibres. 

Q.—Is there any doubt that dealers in the market can tell it ? 

A.—In most cases they could, but not in all. 


JACOB TAytor. In butchering business. Butcher nothing but 
cattle. They are mostly brought by drovers to Brighton. I think cattle 
brought in the cars are better in some cases than when driven in. It 
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takes about a week to bring cattle from Springfield, [l., which is one 
run beyond Chicago. From Chicago about five daysand a half. They 
take them off two or three times from Chicago here, for the purpose 
of feeding them. 

Q.— What do they do with the dead ones? 

A.— Use them up in various ways. I presume many come to Bos- 
ton. : 

Q.— Are the sick ones butchered ? 

A.— Yes, I presume so. 

Q.— What is the condition of the beef turnished here as compared 
with New York. 

A.— There is no better beef killed in the world than in Brighton. 
Don’t think it is anywhere as good, as a whole. Some of it is poor, 
and some dressed that is not killed, no doubt about that. 

Q. — Is there any restriction on butchers? 

A.— There has not been anything in effect at all. In case of epi- 
demic among cattle, a committee is chosen to see to it. 

Q.— Don’t you think a commission of that kind would be beneficial? 

«\. —I think the consumer ought to be protected more than he is, 
for the reason there are so very few know what they buy. They are 
not judges and buy cheap, a good many. There ought to be some 
restriction in regard to cattle coming here. Somebody who knows what 
kind of cattle ought not to come here to be killed, should be appointed 
with authority to regulate the matter. It would not be a very difficult 
job todo. It is also very important something should be done with - 
dead cattle, because I think most of them have been eaten in Boston. 

Q.— What ages are calves brought in? 

A,— All ages, some not any age at all, I should think. 

Q.— Do you know what State they come from? 

A. —I guess they are brought from most every State. 

Q.— As far away as Canada ? 

A.— Not agreat many from Canada. 

_ Q.— What proportion.are not four weeks old during the season ? 

A.— I should think there was at least three-fourths. 

Q.— Do they not generally bring them in, two, three and four days 
old ? 

A.—I think they do ; oftener from two to three days than over. 

Q.— These calves are butchered and the meat brought into the city ? 

A.— Every one of them. 

@.— Can you tell the age of a calf by looking at the veal ? 

A.— Can’t tell certain; but I can get a pretty good idea. 
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Q. — Do they sell these milkers at the Quincy market ? 

A.—I don’t think there are any exposed there. I guess there are 
some folks connected with the Quincy market that carry them outside. 

Q. — Are you conversant with the Blackstone market? 

A.—Iam acquainted there. They don’t hesitate to sell them there. 
They sell a good deal of common stuff, and a good deal that is not up to 
common. 

Q.— We went through there the other morning. 

A.— You can be just as good judges as anybody. 

Q.— Have you ever furnished meat to sausage dealers? 

A.— No, sir; I am not in that particular field. I have furnished 
shanks and hearts to Furbush & Merrill. 

Q.— Does Merrill make pretty good sausages? 

A.—I don’t know anything about it, directly. 

Q.— Do you eat sausages yourself ? 

A.—Notif I know it. Parks has the name of making very good 
sausages. There are a good many of them in the market. 

@.— Are most of the calves slaughtered in Cambridge, Watertown, 
and Medford? 

A.— None are killed in Medford; they are mostly slaughtered out 
of Brighton. 

@.— Who buys dead animals at Brighton? 

A.— Quite a number of them —a little clump of Dutchmen and Jews. 
They have bought them for the last year. Most of it is carried down 
and dressed at Gus. Weitz’s. I guess he has handled a good deal of 
that stuff. 

(. — How long has he been there? 

A.—Sixor seven years. He learned his trade of Solomon Gold- 
smith. Weitz is a smart, money-making fellow; but he does take 
chances. 

Q.— The only difficulty is, he lacks integrity in the business? 

A.—I don’t know much about his business. I know when he is 
around bad cattle, they go somewhere. 

@.— Who are his customers? 

A.— Every Dutchman within ten miles of here. A good many of 
them carry bunches of stuff to market tomake Bolognas. 

Q.— Is a calf three days old wholesome? 

A. —I should not want to eat it; but I don’t think it would hurt any- 
body. I should not buy it for my family. 

Q.— Have any steps been taken to regulate this trade ? 

A.— Yes, sir. I think they have made arrangements to have all the 
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dead cattle delivered to none but bone men; but it would not always 
follow that this could not be trespassed on and the meat get to Boston. 

Q. — Is the business conducted as well for the consumer as it was 
twenty-five years ago? 

A.—TI don’t think it is. I think there is a great deal larger propor- 
tion of inferior meat than formerly. 

Q.— These fellows make a good speculation on a dead animal — 
more than they make on a live one ? 

A.— They ought to make more, because everybody would not take 
the chances. 

Q.— How many dead cattle have been brought to Brighton on the 
cars coming from Albany in the course of a year ? | 

A.— There may have been a hundred, or there may not have been 
that — about two a week. 

Q.— What are the means of disposing of those cattle legitimately? 

A.— The safest way would be to go to Wards. I think cattle that 
have broken their necks might’be fit to eat. It is necessary some dis- 
cretion should be used in regard to them. 

A great many cattle get lame so that they can’t walk. I used to be 
called on sometimes to dress two such ina week. Ihave killeda great 
many excellent cattle of that kind, some of them badly damaged. I 
sold them in the market. The meat was somewhat bruised, hurting 
the looks of it. I have also had cattle die on my hands, where I have 
lifted them and thrown them down. I did not want to sell them. 
When I got them done they looked real good, and I presume it would 
not have hurt anybody to eat them. I was so conscientious that I did 
not sell them; but I have killed a great many. If a man comes and 
says, “Can you get that ox up and kill him?” I do it myself. Probably 
out of fifty such killed, ten would be unfit for consumption ; there 
might be ten to fifteen fit for anybody to use, — dressed as they should 
be, — and the others would not be fit. 

@.— Do those that are unfit ever come to market ? 

A.— Yes, almost invariably. 

Q.— Mostly through Dutchmen ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— First-class butchers would not look at them, would they ? 

A.— No, sir; I have sworn off. I told my friends I would not have 
anything go there that could not walk. But they have all come to 
market, and this one that has brought this subject up would have come 
if they had got it out of sight. 

@.— What was done with the ox this man dressed ? 
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A.— Part went somewhere over here. The other part went to the 
bone factory. 

Q.— Who brought it to Boston ? 

A.— Gus Weitz and Charley Bohn. 

@.—What is the general impression about the ox ? 

A.—TI don’t know anything about it. 

(.—What did this man [Temple] die of ? 

A.—TI presume he was inoculated by the blood from the ox. I re- 
member an instance, more than thirty years ago, when I worked for 
Mr. Stephen Bennett. An ox was buried in the field, with one leg 
left sticking out. Word was sent to the slaughter-house, and Mr. Ben- 
nett went out and cut off the leg. By some means or other he 
scratched himself, and was inoculated by the blood. He was most 
scared to death. He was quite sick. I have dressed most all kinds of 
cattle; but it never resulted in damage, except in one or two cases, 
when I imagined I was hurt. The best class of butchers don’t want 
to get any but good meat into the market. 

(.— Are there more than half a dozen of that kind? 

A.—TI guess there are more than that. It is pretty hard to tell. 

@.— Would they not hunt up Weitz, and sell to him? 

A.— Yes, I guess they would. 

.— Then, Weitz is pretty independent? 

A.— He is a smart fellow. 

@.— Perhaps that is one reason why butchers didn’t inform of him? 

A.—Well, butchers don’t like to interfere with another man’s busi- 
ness. 

(. — He has got a dray, and monopolizes the business? 

A.— Yes; he pretends to.. | 

@.— Are the present regulations sufficient ? 

A.— At present they are, —at Brighton, I mean. Our folks have 
always been very ready to take notice of such things. We have taken 
strict pains, and stopped it very quick. This subject don’t need a 
great deal of agitation. I think it would be an excellent thing if the 
public could know what comes from Chicago. The public are imposed 
upon by meat from Chicago, and I think they will be more. New 
York, I think, don’t allow them to come in with dead cattle. At Chi- 
cago all the poor cattle, bulls and stags, and everything disagreeable, 
are picked up by the same class of Dutchmen. They are around at the 
depot early, and nobody ever sees any of it. This is what you get 
from Chicago. 

Q.— They send some good meat ? 
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A.— Yes. 

Q. — Is the meat sent to Boston slaughtered in Chicago ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q.— They have pretty stringent regulations? 

A.— They have pretty stringent regulations with regard to the de- 
livery of such meat. [Read the regulations.] Of course a butcher kill- 
ng one hundre1 cattle a day would have a license, but who would know 
what he killed? All these twenty Dutchmen at the depot pick up these 
creatures, and who knows it. 

Q.— When the meat is examined here, is it possible to tell whether 
it came from a poor or diseased animal? 

A.—It would be almost impossible to tell whether the animal was 
diseased; but you could tell a poor animal. 

@.— Would it not be tainted at the bone ? 

A.— In some cases. 

Q@.— Don’t an animal that has been bled show it ? 

A.—It does in some stages. 

Q.— How does it happen that Dutchmen have charge of this business? 

A.— They will do it all over the world but here; and they are going 
into it pretty fast here. 

@.— Are they Jews ? 

_ A.—I guess Gus. is a German. 

Q.— They don’t keep Saturday for Sunday ? 

A. —TI guess they don’t keep any day. 

@.— Do they eat a poor class of meat themselves ? 

A. —I don’t know. 

Q. — Is it easier to stop unwholesome meat than to stop young calves ? 

A.— Yes, sir. 

@.— How can you stop young calves ? 

A.—I don’t think it would take a great effort to do a good deal towards 
stopping them. Probably a few men near Boston kill most of them. 

Q.— How many are brought to this market ? 

A.—A thousand a week. 

@.— Do you think two-thirds are under four weeks old ? 

A.— A majority are under a week. You are imposed upon more with 
veal than with beef,— agooddeal more. The citizens of Boston have no 
idea what the calves go through with. Thecalves and lambs’ flesh run 
away like water. They don’t get anything for four or five days in many 
cases. I mean the good veal. I am talking about the good third. 

Q.— How are you going to remedy it ? 
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A.—I don’t see any way. It is fearful to go out there. 

Q. — Where are they unloaded, — at Watertown mostly? 

A.— They would be apt to come to Medford or Cambridge. 

Q.— Don’t the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals stop it ? 

A.— Their gentlemen ain’t around so much now. I understand they 
are out of funds, 


NATHAN SAUNDERS, — Am in the butchering business at Brighton. 
Slaughter cattle only. Purchase them at Watertown and Brighton. 
They come from the west mostly. Some from the Connecticut valley. 
They are generally in good condition when they arrive, The dead 
ones are drawn off on drays and sold to any one who will buy them. 
Don’t know what they do with them. Don’t know that I ever had any 
diseased cattle. I have had four die in my yard while in the business. 
I sent them to Mr. Boynton’s to be boiled up. I think the present 
regulations are sufficient in our town, if enforced, to prevent the sale 
of unwholesome meat. Probably the dead eattle that were brought 
into Brighton, during the last year, would average one a week. It 
was a matter of public notoriety up to the time that Temple died. i 
have always understood that the Dutchmen took them from the cars. 
What they did with them, I don’t know. 


HEARING TUESDAY, MAY 16. 


SAMUEL S. LEONARD, Nos. 50 and 52 Faneuil Hall market. Keep 
beef and pork. Have been in the market about thirty-four years. 
Think I went therein 1836. For the last twenty-one years I have bought 
my own cattle, and slaughtered them at Brighton. Buy them at the 
stock yards of the drovers. Buy hogs around the market. Sell whole- 
sale and retail. Have considerable retail trade, and considerable job- 
bing. Think the better I conduct affairs, the better trade Ihave. I buy 
northern cattle; prefer them to western cattle, when I can get them. 
I take western cattle sometimes. Have a slaughter-house in Brighton. 
Occasionally cattle come with broken legs; but I have none of that 
kind. In cold weather kill cattle all the time; in warm weather kill 
them as we want them. Have seen cattle that have been trodden on in 
the cars. Sometimes it is no injury. I once had a lot of cattle thrown 
down anembankment. The injury was merely nominal. The railroad 
company paid twenty or thirty dollars damages; that was all I wanted. 
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Connecticut river cattle are the best we have, and I get them as long 
as they last. Rather have a poor ox fed by a respectable family on the 
Connecticut river, than a fat one from the west. Don’t go to the 
Brighton landing to buy, because I can’t see the cattle there. Have 
seen cattle lying dead there. 

They are not always trampled to death; sometimes they are smoth- 
ered. Have had three cattle die in my own yard; sold them to go 
into a steam tank; I would not touch them. The cattle are there 
steamed up into grease, etc. That is the way all dead cattle should be 
disposed of. Itis not uncommon to have cattle die. Have an idea 
that they sometimes die of stoppage of the bladder. If an ox had been 
dead but a short time, I might not be able to tell the difference; but if 
they had been sick long, I could. Think it is possible to tell. Bulls 
look red when killed, but healthy. Never saw any unhealthy meat in 
the Quincy market. No one could tell the meat of an animal affected 
with the hoof and mouth disease, if killed in its first stages, Could 
tell young calves best before they were killed. My idea would be to 
test the thing at the yards where they are landed. I buy pork here 
dead. Have seen measly hogs. Can’t tell them always; but can 
when they are cut open. We make our own sausages. Never put 
veal into them. Think there has been bad meat sold in some of the 
markets, and that the matter ought to be regulated; quite a portion could 
be regulated at the yard, especially in regard to calves. Some calves four 
weeks old do not weigh fifty pounds. They would be healthy, as they 
have age, but not fat. Not many milkers come from Worcester 
county. Don’t know how it would affect hogs to feed them on milkers, 
Many hogs live on the droppings of oxen. 

I hope there will be something done about the animals that come 
dead. The Board of Health should take them, and the owners have 
nothing to do with them. The owners should have a fair value, as 
there is a way of disposing of them properly. I don’t think there 
is aman in the Faneuil Hall market but what would sanction proper 
regulations. I am the only man in the market that brings in his 
own cattle and kills them. Used over twelve hundred head last year, 
something over twenty a week, — more in some parts of the year than 
others. 


JoHN P. Squire, Faneuil Hall market. I have keptin the market 
29 years. Have a full knowledge of the trade. Keep pork altogether. 
In addition to my stall in the market, I have a place corner of 
North and Blackstone streets, and another at 42 Merchants’ row. 
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Slaughter my own pork. Don’t know of any: restrictions on the 
trade. Been slaughtering since the spring of 66. Used to buy 
at Brighton and Cambridge; but as trade opened, we went to 
Albany, then to Buffalo, and now to Chicago. May go to Kan- 
sas next. We put from 80 to 110 into a car; take them off at Toledo, 
Buffalo and Albany, and feed them at each of those places. Sometimes 
they get trampled to death. Some lots will come through without in- 
jury. The loss won’t average more than one in four cars; those we 
put into a tank and try out for grease. Sometimes slaughter hogs the 
same day they arrive, and sometimes they are kept a week. We feed 
them on corn. I don’t suppose sinall veal would hurt them — boiled up 
it would be a good thing for them, if fresh. Think diseased meat, if 
thoroughly cooked, would not hurt anybody. Last year, from April to 
April, slaughtered from 127,000 to 128,000. Slaughtered rather more 
last year than usual. Have no other slaughter-house than that at Cam- 
bridge. Sell meat all over New England, and ship much to Germany 
and to Liverpool, salted. There is a great advantage in having spare- ' 
ribs, and such parts, fresh and nice here; but they don’t get much for 
them out West. North, Meriam & Co., Joseph Boynton, and Russell 
& Kimball, are also largely engaged in the hog business. Frozen hogs 
are brought largely from the West. Think there are about 75,000 such 
ina winter. Don’t know of any one in the trade who would bring in 
unwholesome hogs. There are no Dutchmen in the business. Sell 
some of them (the Dutchmen) the pork trimmings to make up into 
sausages. They sometimes work up poor stuff into sausages. We 
make sausages ourselves. Work up our own stock. Have not seen 
much of the Germans, who buy at Brighton. We employ a man who 
buys all the time, at Chicago. My business amounted to about two 
and a half million dollars last year. Have made six thousand pounds of 
sausages a day; vary from that to fifteen hundred. Season the sau- 
sages with sage, pepper and salt. Sold sausages for fourteen cents a 
pound last winter; pork varies in price from eight to thirteen cents a 
pound. 


LORENZO M. DyrER. Have kept in Faneuil Hall market thirty-three 
or thirty-five years. Keep veal, mutton, and lamb. Buy the calves alive 
and killthem. Have killed five thousand a year. Have all that one man 
buys. Land them at Watertown. Haye one man at Lyme, N. H., 
another man at Charlotte, Vt., and another at Bethel, Vt. Buy sheep 
at Albany. Instruct all our men not to put in a calf less than four 
weeks old; but sometimes we have to throw out some. Can tell a 
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small calf better when alive than when dressed. Worcester county 
calves are fatter a fortnight old than many others a month old. Calves 

are coming very good now. Itis getting late,and there is plenty of 
grass, and they are improving. Until within a week, they have been 

as poor as I ever saw them. What Mr. Tuttle has had, I think, would 

be three-quarters of them very young. Sawyer & Hollis, and other 

commission houses also have them. They get their commission the 

same, and that is all they care for. Calves put in the cars yesterday 

get in to-day. Put in hay and they get along very well. Milkers 

can’t eat anything, but they are generally spry enough when they get 

out of the cars. Don’t think they ever give them rum. There is 

too much work in that. Should prefer to have the calf killed where it 

is raised, but they can’t do it in warm weather. Used to bleed 

calves, but the law don’t allow it now. Most customers would buy 

the veal quicker, but I don’t think it is any better. I brought in forty 

thousand sheep last year, principally from the West. They are driven 

to Chicago, taken from there to Buffalo, then to Albany, and then 

here. They eat at all these places. 

They are often bruised in shearing, as they get wild. If they die in 
coming they are taken off. Have had twenty-five taken off at Buffalo 
at one time. Take off the pelts, and that is all they can do with them. 
Here we can’t take any dead animals from the yard. We used to cut 
the tallow out, that is worth the most of anything. Before the regula- 
tions of the Board of Health, owners could dispose of carcasses as 
they pleased. Sheep die in the vard sometimes. Cut out the tallow 
and get the skin and wool. There is no other value that would make 
it worth while to use them. J. W. Hollis & Son are the largest sheep 
dealers; John P. Squire the largest pork dealer, and Hartwell & San- 
derson the largest beef dealers. Freight from Albany is only $33 a 
car,— double decked cars on which we can put about two hundred 
sheep. The sheep suffer some in warm weather. They would not 
suffer much from hunger. I think some of the runs are too long. The 
owner has to pay for the feeding on the route. I am not much posted 
on poultry. Itsometimescomes in damaged; think Mr. Rice looks after 
it pretty well. Think the most experienced man would often be de- 
ceived in regard to the age of calves. 


G: H. Exuis. I have been in Boylston market a dozen years, — 
in business with my father for five years. Keep beef, poultry, game, 
and all kinds of meat excepting mutton; there is arule of the corpo- 
ration owning the property, forbidding us to sell any diseased or un- 
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wholesome meats. The market is owned by the Boylston Market 
Association. They have a clerk. Don’t think any one there could ex- 
ercise such a supervision as Mr. Rice does at Faneuil Hall market. It 
is left to the honor of the occupants. There are not many old occupants 
of the markets, most of them are young men. We have just taken a 
lease for four years. We intend to sell at about the same prices as the 
down town markets. Buy beef from Brighton ; small meats from coun- 
trymen who bring them in; and poultry is generally sent from the 
country. Think I could tell veal under a week old. I could tell if it 
was fit for food, and that is the main point. Purchase generally from 
country men bringing it in. Purchase beef from butchers outside of 
Faneuil Hall market. Never saw any beef or poultry I would consider 
unwholesome in the market. People very seldom complain of meat 
being spoiled. Only know of Blackstone market by reputation. It 
don’t stand very high. 


C. H. DyER, Washington Market. I have been connected with this ' 
market nearly ever since it was opened. Have been in the meat business 
for twenty-five years. Think my trade holds out as good as it commenced. 
Some stalls have been vacated ; there are about fifty-six stalls on the main 
floor of the market. The outside stalls are not occupied. We have a 
Superintendent, but there are no rules for the government of the Market. 
Mr. Evans, (the owner) says “ there are the stalls, you can keep what you 
have a mind to.” When changes are made in the market, the owner used 
to put $10 a month on the rent; so when people go out, the stall is 
often left vacant. He now, I think, sees the effect and has taken it off. 
Slaughter my meat at Randolph. Buy the cattle at Brighton. Don’t 
know whether I have seen unwholesome meat for sale ; but last fall there 
was considerable poor stuff in the market. Some of it might be unwhole- 
some. Most of the men doing business in such stuff have got played out 
and left. One man now in the Market will keep anything he can make a 
dollar on. I sell veal, and think I can tell the meat when not four weeks 
old. Don’t sell such myself, but have seen it on sale atthe market. I 
never calculate to buy a calf dressed in Brighton. It has probably been 
in the cars 24 hours, afterwards bled, and then taken to Brighton and 
killed, some of them dying themselves. It is getting late in the season and 
there are not many young calves in now ; but early in the season there 
were a great many. I should suppose the veal and small meats around 
the Quincy market were of rather an ordinary quality ; but I couldn’t tell 
much about the wagons going around the streets. 
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HEARING THURSDAY, MAY 18. 


Aveustus Weirz. I reside in Brighton. Am in the butchering 
business. Buy most of the animals I slaughter. Have had them sent 
to me, sometimes, from Albany. Those were western cattle. <A good 
quality of animals comes from the West. 

Q.— What is the character of the animals you slaughter, good or 
otherwise ? 

A.—T have killed all kinds. 

Q. — These cattle that come in the cars get bruised sometimes ? 

A. — Yes, sometimes. 

Q.— Do you ever buy any of those bruised, diseased, or sick from 
transportation ? 

A. — Not exactly; but sometimes there will be among the cattle 
these bruised ones; you don’t expect a man can always tell; you cannot 
tell by the bruises when you buy it. If you get a load of cattle sent 
from Albany, in the load there will perhaps be two cattle killed ; but you 
have got to take the lot. I have never had any sick ones. If they are 
dead I dress them and let my bone man take themi. 

Q. — You say you have never had sick ones ? 

A.— I don’t know what you call a sick critter. Cattle bruised are 
fresh enough inside; never had cattle sick to my knowledge; never 
had any with the hoof and mouth disease. I don’t exactly know the 
disease. Ifa critter had it I should know it wasn’t well, but could not 
say what the disease was called. 

Q.— You say you sell the dead ones to the bone man ? 

A.~— Yes. 

@.— Do you not transport them from the cars and have a team for 
the purpose? 

A.— Not exactly for that purpose. A good many get their legs 
broken, or won’t drive, and lie down on the road. Still-fed cattle get 
heated; after they come out of the distilleries they won’t drive; es- 
pecially when the weather is hot. , 

Q.— Then you keep this team for those and also for dead ones ? 

A.— Yes, but I have let it some. I consider the still-fed meat the 
best; they are generally the fattest cattle; they are very fat inside; they 
are in better condition otherwise than other cattle. I don’t know the 
reason they won’t walk. I don’t know whether the fat is fictitious. I 
do not consider the meat as solid. They sell the cattle fed from the 
refuse of distilleries higher because they will shrink less. 

(.— Do you mean to say that they get better prices for them than 
for those fed on corn? 
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A.— Yes, more, because they won’t shrink; there is more tallow 
inside, and not so much waste. 

_Mr. Murdock, who used to keep out there, was the bone man I sold 
to formerly. I have sold to Mr. Upton lately. Sometimes I bought 
these animals of the drovers. Bill Scallan had adead ox he didn’t 
want to sell to anybody else, and he told me to take it and do the best I 
could. I always let the bone men have them. Supposing it died on the 
cars yesterday, I get it this morning, and carry it right down to the 
bone factory; take the hide and tallow off. I took the two last ones 
there sometime ago. I could not say what day. It was several days’ 
before this man died. There have been none since. There have been 
dead cattle since, but they won’t let us haul them now. 

@.— Didn’t you have all the dead cattle ? 

A.— Oh, heavens, no! One time I didn’t have any of them for six 
months. Sometimes there is one a week, and sometinies not one in 
three months. 

The cattle are sent from Albany. When a man is going,I get him 
to buy one or two loads and send them down. Have to pay commis- 
sion for them. Most of the time don’t pay until I receive them. 
Sometimes have to pay in the depot. I don’t know exactly the reason 
why. If there are any dead ones have to pay the commission. I keep 
a day-book. I can tell how much I make because I know how much 
I have coming in. I have had a load of cattle come when I lost money 
on them. The reason was because the market went down. None of 
them were dead. I don’t think I ever had a dead one come. Never 
had a sick one sent to me to my knowledge. 

(.— Do you mean when they were sent or when fe get here? . 

A.—I could not say; I don’t have a great many cattle sent. When 
they are scarce, I ask a man when he goes Thursday night to send 
them, and they get along Saturday morning. They can go Thursday 
night, and if there is any cattle in Albany in the cattle market they 
buy them. The reason I had this team built is because there are a 
great many of these cattle from the distilleries that you are unable to 
drive. I don’t buy all these cattle. Out of a load. two or three will 
lie down on the road and we have to get a conveyance. There is one 
other such team up town, but you have to pay three dollars for it, and 
they would not come when you wanted them. 

Supposing you are driving from Cambridge, you may have to go to 
Mr. Ricker ; if he happened to be busy, he would not haul the ox, and 
you would have to wait. Perhaps the animal would lie there over night, 
and perhaps not. He might get up and walk a few rods and then lie 
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downagain. These cattle are very weak and slow to get breath, but they 
are perfectly whole inside. I have seen nothing wrong inside. I have 
paid particular notice. The reason why was because I have heard 
something spoken about it; one dealer had a lot of eattle last week, all 
lying on the road. I never, to my knowledge, bought a dead ox of Mr. 
Munroe. Never bought one of Mr. Henry M. Wild. TI hauled one for 
him; he came and asked me if I would not haul his ox, and I took 
him down to Mr. Rice’s place. I took off the hide and tallow and 
dressed him for him; I don’t know what was done with the rest of the 
carcass. 

{.— Didn’t you testify at a hearing in relation to this matter, that 
you bought an ox of Mr. Munroe and paid him $10 ? 

A.—Npo, sir. 

Q.— You now deny it ? 

A.—I never bought an ox of Mr. Munroe and paid him $10; I paid 
Mr. Munroe $10 for an ox, but I didn’t buy him. I paid him $10 for a 
man named Charley Bohn who bought the ox. He went to borrow $15 
from another man; afterwards went into another place to borrow 
money to pay for the ox, but they would not let him have the money. 
Mr. Bohn said, “ Never mind, I will go down to Gus. Weitz’s.” He 
came to ask me if I would not pay $10 if he would give me the hide 
and tallow of the ox. I hauled the ox down and dressed him; he took 
a side of it, and asked if I could not let him take it in one of my teams 
the next morning. Told him he could drive the team in, but he had 
better not take any of his beef to Boston. He said a man had 
engaged it for a “ particular purpose.” Said I, “ Do as you are a mind 
to.” “Didn’t ask him what purpose. Didn’t know what purpose. Had 
no thoughts about it. I was willing to let him drive in the diseased 
ox. I got the hide and tallow; I did not get the other half of the 
animal. On the best oxen there are a hundred pounds of hide, worth 
$7. The tallow is worth $6 a hundred, and I got sixty or seventy 
pounds. I guess it didn’t amount to much more than $10; it was not 
$14; it might have been $12. 

Q.— You lent him $10, and got $12 for lending the team to drive it 
in and dispose of it wherever he could; are not these the facts ? 

A.—I don’t know; you may call them so. I didn’t lend the wagon 
on purpose; had two of my cattle in the wagon he drove his cattle in. 
Said I to him, “ Charley, I would not bring this beef into Boston.” He 
said a man had engaged it for a particular purpose. Said I, “ You can 
do what you are a mind to.” TI could not tell about its being wrong for 
him to sell it. Did not know where he took the meat, and have not 
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heard since. I had some meat of my own in the wagon, and sold it 
to David Simmons. 

Q.— About a year ago, did you buy a cow of a man named Arker- 
son ? 

A.—No, sir; I know nothing about the cow. It was bought by a 
man that worked for me. I didn’t’see her before she was dressed. 

Q.—Is that the way you do your business,— have a man to buy 
these cows ? 

A.— What they do I pay no attention to. The man was not long at 
work for me. They look after their own interest. They kill by the 
head. 

@.— Do you allow them to do this ? 

A.—I cannot have any objection. I didn’t order this man to do it. 
I pay him twenty-five cents a head; could not help his buying the 
cow. Heard him say he paid $10. I cannot say how he got him so 
cheap. 

@.— Do these men do it on their own hook? 

A.— Yes, they are on their own hook. They go to one butcher’s 
yard and kill five or six cattle at twenty-five or thirty cents a head, 
and then they go somewhere else. They killed some of mine and some 
of all the butcher’s around, I don’t know what was done with the 
meat of the cow killed, it was carried somewhere. I believe he car 
ried it to the slaughter-house, but don’t know. He dressed it in my 
slaughter-house. I don’t generally know anything about such trans- 
actions. I know a man named Blake, of Boston; he used to keep in 
the Blackstone market a year ago. 1don’t know that he bought the 
cow we have been speaking of. He didn’t to my knowledge. 

@.— You would not swear that he did not buy it? 

A.— He did not buy it of me. I know nothing about the butcher- 
ing of it. 

@.— Nothing, whatever? 

A.—I have heard of it ; perhaps I don’t understand. I didn’t know 
he came and dressed it in the slaughter-house. 

Q,.—It was carried away by your man and put in your wagon? 

A.—I don’t know. It was on Sunday morning; after I got up, the 
cow was hanging in the slaughter-house. I don’t know whether the 

- cow was dead or alive when brought there. I have said this cow was 
purchased of Arkerson by one of these butchers. 

Q.— Where did the money come from ? 

A.— They have money themselves. 

Q.— Didn’t they sell it to you at all ? 
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_ A.—No, they didn’t say a word to me. I would not buy it. I 
didn’t see it in my wagon. It was carried away out of the yard. I 
know it was not in the slaughter-house afterwards. I didn’t see what 
time it was carried away. 

@.— You have no idea it was brought to Boston ? 

A.— I could not give the least idea. I do not know who bought the 
meat ; I could not tell whether it was sold at the Blackstone market. 

Q.— Who is the man that bought the cow of Mr. Arkerson? 

A.— One of these fellows; I don’t know whether Mr. Wilkins or 
Mr. Temple ; or whether he sent it to one of the other of these men. 

Q.— Which other man ? one of the men in your place at the time 
you have been speaking of ? 

A.— Yes. 

q.— Don’t you know what his name is ? 

A.— One of the men bought it; I don’t know which one. 

().— How many men have you ? 

A.— I have got two, — Joe Heminlais, and my brother. 

@.— You don’t know which bought it ? 

A.—TI didn’t have Joe at that time; we change hands; have per- 
haps five or six different men during the year. At this particular time 
my brother was with me at work. The other man I could not tell; I 
have had a number. | 

Q.— Do you mean to say, under oath, that when anything is done 
in your shop, you pay no attention ? 

A.— No; when it don’t belong to me; or when a man wants to kill 
a critter, occasionally. 

Q:—If he killed it at that particular time, do you mean to say you 
don’t know who it was ? 

A.—I could not say who dressed it; I was not there. These butch- 
ers don’t doa regular business, but butcher one once in a while; they 
may have one ina year. I could not tell what kind of critters they 
bring in. . | 

@.— Don’t you know they take up all these dead animals and come 
in and butcher them ? 

A.— They don’t bring them all there. I have seen them carried to 
all the slaughter-houses, Ihave not kept account of how many I have 
had. 

@.— Have you had three ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— Fifteen ? 

A.—I could not tell. 
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Q.— Had more than three ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— Had more than five ? 

A.— Yes; I have no doubt I have. 

Q.— Don’t you think you could come up to a dozen ? 

A.— No, I could not. 

qQ.—Ten? 

A.—I don’t know. 

Q. — Now, Weitz, didn’t you buy that cow of Mr. Arkerson ? 

A.— No, upon my honor and soul. * 

@. — Didn’t your money pay for it? 

A.— No, in no shape or manner. s 

Q.— Didn’t you bring the cow in and sell it at the Blackstone market? 

A.—If Mr. Arkerson says I ever spoke a word about it, you can 
hang me with the first rope you get. I know what brought the mat- 
ter up. Mr. Zoller has been telling you that I have been buying a 
dead cow of Mr. Arkerson. The reason I suspect such a thing is 
because I have heard it talked around the market. I don’t know 
whether Temple dressed this cow or not. There was another man 
there. I don’t know that the man [Temple] died. I didn’t see him. 
I heard he was dead. I give you all the information I have. 

Q. — What was the matter with the “ critter”? Temple butchered ? 

A.—It was the dead ox Charley Bohn bought. 

@.— What became of the ox ? 

A.— One side went to Boston and the other was left hanging at 
home. I could not tell who bought it at Boston. The team Mr. Bohn 
drove was next to mine; we came in with three teams—one of my 
men, Mr. Bohn and myself. We came down to the market together, 
one after another. We did not stay together. Were several feet apart 
at the market. Well, there were two wagons of my own meat un- 
loaded there, and I put the rest of it into the wagon where the poor 
beef was. 

Q.— Do you know when that half went off? | 

A.— Yes, when he started with the team. I had two cattle in this 
wagon with this side of beef. Went to work to sell the beef out. 
With that Mr, Wilkins came along and said, “ Good morning; ” said I, 
‘** Good morning.” He asked me how trade was. He asked me about 
this side of beef. I said I didn’t bring that side; he spoke to Charley 
Bohn, and then turned and went off. 


* See testimony of Arkerson, post, p. 52. 
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‘pj What made him so inquisitive? 

A.— Because it was dressed in his place. Said I to Bohn, you take 
this out of my wagon and put it into your own wagon, whatever you 
are going to do with it. I don’t know what he did with it. The last 
thing I have to do is to send to Mr. Zuchtman ; this was one of the 
days to send him meat. I said, I want you to deliver this beef to me ; 
he said he would. He put the beef into the wagon where his half was, 
took the team and drove off. 

Q.— Are you well acquainted with Mr. Bohn ? 

A.— No, sir. 

(.— Ever ask him what he did with it ? 

A.— No, sir. 

Q. — It is rather a common occurrence ? 

A.— We don’t think so much of it as some other folks in Boston. 
I should not want to eat such a piece of beef, if I knew it was sick. 
Some people have a use for this kind of meat. I have sometimes sold 
meat to sausage dealers; generally what is called bull meat. I 
slaughter but few calves. I believe Mr. Bohn slaughters calves, but 
not in my house. I have scen them before slaughtering. They are 
what they call “milkers.” I don’t know what proportion of milkers 
come to the market. I have seen them at Watertown; they bleat a 
good deal. The older they come the more they bleat. Could not 
exactly tell all milkers before they were killed. Some calves a fort- 
night old are larger than others a month old. Cannot tell altogether 
by the size —it is the quality. Should not be afraid to eat it a few 
days old. I would rather eat it than the bad half of beef Bohn had. 

@.— What ailed the half? 

A.—It was bruised and bloody. 

@.— Bruising it don’t hurt it ? 

A.— Yes; a good deal. 

Q. — Don’t bull meat look bloody ? 

A.— It is black and clear. Blackstone market folks buy bull beef. 
It is certainly good, and I have eaten lots of it. Age don’t hurt it. 

@.—Is not this trade in cheap, unwholesome, diseased meat carried 
on principally by your countrymen ? 

A.—I guess not. 

@.— Don’t they, when a train of cars arrive, visit it to see if there 
are not some cheap animals to be bought ? 

A.—I think they attend around some. I can’t tell. I don’t come 
there until the cattle are driven up,sometimes. Butchers often want 
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me to carry away bad cattle. They tell me to dress it and let the bone 
man have it and give what the tallow comes to; and I usually do it. I 
didn’t buy one of Mr. Rice. I hauled one down for him. . He let him 
hang there some three orfour days; I think he sold it then to William 
Bohn. He tried it out. 

Q.— Are you sure about that ? 

A.— Yes; Mr. Lynch said he sawhim. He had been dressed several 
days. J could not say why he did it. I had nothing to do with it, only 
to haul the ox down and dress him. Mr. Lynch said the ox was hang- 
ing there. 

Q. — You didn’t say anything ? 

A.—I don’t see what I should have to say. 

@.— You didn’t ask why he hung so long, or express any surprise ? 

A.—TI have got more to do than to attend to such cases as that. I 
know Mr. Jordan [the State Commissioner]; I think he does his duty. I 
don’t really know what his duty is. I spoke of him as selectman. The 
only State Commissioner I know is Thayer. I didn’t know anything 
about this ox that was hanging there. I didn’t ask anybody. 

(.— You didn’t know that the reason the ox was hanging there was 
because the commissioner had somebody to watch it ? 

A.— Not to my knowledge. 

(. — Didn’t somebody tell you ? 

A.— No, sir; not me. The bone man generally takes unsound meat 
the next morning. If anybody else butchers there, I don’t know any- 
thing about it. I don’t know that a bone man called there for that 
reason. 

(. — How about hauling the ox ? 

A. — Wild paid me. 

@.— Who got paid for the tallow ? 

A. — Wild, — the ox was his. 

Q.— Didn’t you know somebody was watching the ox ? 

A.—TI have heard them say there was. I didn’t know there was. 
Heard a fellow named Bullard say they were watching that ox. He 
lives out there. He butchers calves. 

Q-— Have your countrymen had any understanding that you would 
not know what is going on there ? 

A. —Not to my knowledge. 

Q.— That is not an answer to my quae Say yes or no; have 
you had any understanding ? 

A.— No, sir. 

Q.— Had any talk ? 
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A. — Not a word. 

Q.—Is there anything more you would like to say to the Commit~ 
tee ? We are preparing a report in relation to the traftic of these ani- 
mals in Brighton? 

A. — Well, Ihave got this cart, as I tell you. It was intended to 
take critters getting down on the road, or those that got a leg broken. 
I had it made two years ago. I have been in business fourteen years. 
Had the cart made for convenience in transporting cattle that are not 
sound. I don’t monopolize this business. Mr. Ricker has one cart 
like mine, and Mr. Sullivan another. 

Q.— Don’t you haul ten to their one ? 

A.— No, sir. 

Q.— When an ox is dead at the depot, who sells it ? 

A.— The owners of the cattle. 

Q.— The railroad folks don’t interfere ? 

A.—I believe not. We are not allowed to remove them now. The 
selectmen have provided recently that they should not be carried to 
the slaughter-houses. The railroad had some a year ago—seven or 
eight steers hurt by an accident —and they had them hauled to Mr. 
Zoller’s. They were not dead, only crippled. They were butchered in 
the regular way. I would not buy and eat the meat myself. When 
an ox dies, the paunch and everything inside begins to swell. This 
don’t happen so soon if it is killed. I could not say how many dead 
animals I have dressed. I keep no account of them. I would not 
average one a week. Sometimes don’t have them for six months. 
Could not say how many I have carried away in the course of the 
year ; not as many as one a week. I got the cart made because when 
we are driving cattle, I may have to haul them in it. I don’t know 
whether there is any beef brought in here that died before it was 
dressed. 

@.— Have you any doubt about it ? 

A.—I don’t know ; could not say. 


CuArLes Nurrer. Iama butcher. Reside in Brighton. Do not’ 
butcher on consignments, but work by the head. I kill cattle, but no 
calves or sheep. Those that I kill are first quality. They are all so 
where I work now. I am at Hartwell’s. I was at John Zoller’s be- 
fore that. Some were first class there and some were not, Some we 
killed were a good deal better than others on account of being more 
fat, and also because they were larger. 

Q.—In your experience in butchering, do you ever find any cattle 
sick, or ailing in any way ? 

6 
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A.— Well, I don’t know as I have. If cattle were driven into the 
yard when ailing, we should be pretty likely to butcher them first; we 
always pick out the meanest first. 

Q.— Do you ever have any dead, or nearly dead in the yard ? 

A. — Yes, sir; they are taken in and dressed.’ They are hung up with 
the other meat. Idon’t know what becomes of it ; but it is carried off 
with the other meat. Don’t know whether it comes to Boston, but it 
starts for there. They don’t do this where I butcher now. Zoller is 

German. He killed a good many cattle. He didn’t kill so gooda 
grade of cattle as the other. I should think there were more Germans 
who butcher sick cattle than who butcher healthy ones. It is increas- 
ing more and more. We don’t want to dress them if we can help it. 
We charge no more for butchering a critter in this condition. I have 
dressed a critter that had died, and got the same price. The meat was 
dressed the same way and hung up to sell the same way. ‘The difference 
in appearance is, that the meat is bloody and of a darker color. I think 
I could tell it if I didn’t know. They didn’t enjoin secrecy about it. I 
never had but one occurrence of this kind before,—one that was 
brought in the cars and had been stuck. 

@.— Do you know that Augustus Weitz took a dead ox from Wild’s 
place. : 

A. — I know that word came up, and he drew one from the cars, and 
I dressed it at Zoller’s place. 

@.— Did you know of the Doctor’s being out there to examine any 
animal you dressed ? 

A.— Yes. That one didn’t die before it was dressed; they say it got 
jammed in the cars or something of the sort. I didn’t know of their 
examining any that died before being dressed. They thought this one 
did, but it was taken out of a lot of sixty up in town. It began to falter 
and they sent down word to have it killed. I couldn’t tell whether 
they came to examine this one,asI wasn’t there. Perhaps they didn’t 
examine this one. Another critter had just been killed, and that might 
have been pointed out to them. It was a smaller critter. I could tell 
by their running all the meat into the refrigerator. 

Q.— Did they know the doctors were examining? 

A.—TI could not tell. Iwas not there. I have heard that these Ger- 
mans carry on considerable of this meat traffic, but I never worked for 
any but Zoller. I would not want to buy meat without I knew who 
killed it. 

Q.— In case butchers have an ox die in their yards, don’t they have 
it carted out of sight ? 

A.— Yes, I have seen them carted out a good deal. Weitz does 
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the most of the carting. Ihave seen him going from the cars to his 
place of business with them. I helped him load one from Mr. Wild’s. 

Q.— Should you think six months would pass without his taking 
such cattle from the cars? 

A.— He gets them every way. If there was one died he generally 
got him. I don’t know what he paid for them. Sometimes the butch- 
ers tell him to take an animal to the bone man and sometimes they 
make a bargain and sell it right out. I could not tell what he does with 
the meat, but I presume it goes to Boston. 

Q.— Have you ever seen it coming to market ? 

A.—TI have seen the beef in his wagon, and of course it comes to 
Boston. 

@.— He says there are other German butchers in his place ? 

A.—I suppose they have sick or dead critters they want to dress. 
There are several of them in the traffic. I could not tell how many. 

Q.— Do they always look up carcasses of this kind ? 

A.— They don’t buy first-class cattle. There are none too poor for 
them to buy at some price or other. Cattle that have travelled a long 
way in the cars have to be hauled sometimes. In cattle fed in the dis- 
tilleries I don’t know as there is any difference in their ability to walk, 
Sometimes they drink too much water, but the meat is just as good, 
They are very fat and won’t stand so much hardship as other cattle. 
I had just as lief buy the meat. I ain’t much acquainted with the 
butchering of calves. I see them go by in wagons. I guess Weitz 
don’t butcher them. Goodnough kills a good many. I could not tell 
whether they are mostly milkers. In the place where I butcher now, 
it is safe to buy meat any time. 

Q.— How many places of this kind are there in Brighton ? 

A.— There is Taylor’s, Jackson’s, Jordan’s, Sam. Wayland’s, and 
Dana’s, Brooks’s, 

Q.— How many butcher a second quality ? 

A.— Henry Zoller kills pretty poor stuff. I don’t know of any but 
Germans that deal in this sort of cattle. Don’t know of any Irishmen. 
I guess Weitz has been in it five or six years. The Zollers have 
always been butchering there. I don’t think the business is increasing. 
It’s about the same it always has been. I don’t know whether Weitz 
bought a cow of Arkerson about a year ago. I never heard where 
Weitz sells his meat in the market. I don’t know as there is anything 
too bad to be put in use. 

Q.— Don’t you think some better regulations for the slaughter- 
houses are needed ? 
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A.—I should think like enough there were some evils that might be 
remedied. Last week I heard they were doing better; and I think 
they keep the place cleaner. No sick animals now get dressed there. 
At present it is safe, if they follow it up. This critter I dressed that 
died in the yard, poisoned my dog, and poisoned my hand. The dog 
got over it. I don’t know who else it poisoned besides the dog. A 
man brought the meat into Boston. I know it started for there. I 
helped load it into Sam. Learned’s wagon. He says to me, “ That crit- 
_ter was nearly dead when you found it.” Said I, “ Yes, it was dead.” 

Said he, “ Would you dare to eat any of it.” I put the question to him, 
‘“*Would you?” Said he, “No, I would not.” 

(.— Had you been poisoned in your hand ? 

A.— No, sir; but it was swelled up and stiff ? 

(@.— What else did he say ? 

A. — He says, “ A —— is just as good as a pancake, if they don’t 
know what it is.’ Ihave not had any conversation with him, or seen 
him since. The animal was dressed at Zoller’s. He told him to come | 
and get it. He knew what state it was in. I could not say whether 
Zoller sold it to him. He was not in the habit of taking meat from 
Zoller’s. He called the night before, and wanted to know if we would 
get the critter out of the refrigerators. He asked what time to come 
along, and I said five o’clock. I took it out, and put it on the box for 
him. 

Q.—In your judgment, this class of butchers would not hesitate to 
sell the meat of dead cattle; but the other class would not do any such 
thing ? 

A.—No, sir; they would not. Mr. Jackson had a critter fall off the 
bank, and would not sell it to anybody to fetch into Boston. 


JOHN ZOLLER. I am in the wholesale beef business, Butcher 
nothing but beef. Buy most of my cattle, but kill some few on com- 
mission. Kill oxen and steers; once in a while a cow, and now and 
then a bull. I buy a good grade of cattle. Sell beef to anybody in 
Boston that will buy. I never knew of any unwholesome or corrupt 
meats being sold anywhere in the markets, 

Q.— Sometimes you have cattle sick, don’t you ? 

A.— Well, I don’t know as we know they were sick. 

(.— Do they ever appear as if they were sick ? 

A.— Nothing more than the hoof and mouth disease. I don’t know 
that they have that. Never butcher any dead cattle if I know it. 

Q.— Do you see most of the cattle before they are butchered ? 
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A. —I have hired cattle killed by the head for the last three months; 
before that I hired men by the month. I rather think there are not 
more than three or four do that. I hire them killed that way be- 
cause I think itcheaper. Mr. Nutter has beeninmyemploy. He was 
paid by the head. He is not employed by me now. It might be five 
weeks since he was employed by me. He might have been with me a 
fortnight and he might have been alittle longer. While he was in my 
employ he didn’t slaughter any sick or dead animal on my premises 
when I knew it. 

Q. — Did he ever dress an animal that was dead, or nearly dead ? 

A.— I don’t know any more than what he said about it. He said he 
found him dead in the yard. I think he said he found him in the morn- 
ing and took him and dressed him. The meat was tried out. 

Q.— Did you try it, or did you sell it? 

A.— My man tried it out at home. 

Q.— Wasn’t it carried away from your place? 

A.— Sam Learned, of Watertown, drew it away. He did not buy it 
of me. ' 

Q.— Did he return you anything for the fat ? 

A.— He did not try it. I tried the meat myself. I have fixed a part 
of my cattle barn and calculate to try my own tallow. I should be doing 
it now if I hadn’t been disappointed in a press. 

Q.— How far is that from the slaughter-house ? 

A. — Perhaps three rods. 

Q.— You didn’t get him to carry the ox to that place ? 

A.—I didn’t get him to carry it anywhere. 

Q.— Where did he carry it to ? 

A.— Well, he brought it back and it was tried out. 

Q.— Then he carried it away ? 

A.— Yes, sir. He took the ox, I suppose through mistake. I saw 
him in Boston and told him I had a bruised ox and calculated to sell 
him. I showed him that ox. I was busy that night, and when I got 
home next day found he had got the wrong one; he brought it back 
Saturday. Took it away Friday. I told him to bring it back. I told 
him it wasn’t the ox I meant to sell him. I told him what it was, that 
he had better bring it back,and I would take care of it. I tried it out 

@.— Didn’t Nutter help load the ox ? 

A.— Nutter said he did. 

Q.— Didn’t Nutter tell him what kind of an animal he was taking ? 

A.—I could not tell what Mr. Nutter said. Ihaven’t spoken to Mr. 
Nutter since I turned him off. I came home, and he ordered me out of 
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the slaughter-house and damned me all up ina heap. I damned him 
hard, and he damned me. When men tell me to go out of my slaugh- 
ter-house, I think it about time to start them. I pass the time of day 
with him when we meet. I don’t know how much Mr. Nutter knew 
about this ox. 

Q. — After Mr. Learned took the beef, he carried it away to Boston, 
didn’t he ? 

A.— He carried it away Friday morning, early. 

Q.— Wasn’t it in Boston Friday, or Saturday morning, to your 
knowledge ? 

A.—I don’t know where it was; he brought it all back, and I tried 
it out. | 

Q. — Come, answer the question, of your own knowledge, can’t you ? 

A.—I dont know whether it was carried to Boston,* — probably it 
was. If I had been at home it would not have been carried out at all. 
I don’t think he would have sold it. I should not have sold the ox, or 
had it dressed at all. All the butchers have had cattle die. I dressed, 
one for Dr. Thayer. He got me to tell him of these cows, and I dressed 
them. What they pronounced as diseased, I dug a hole and buried; 
what they called good, I sold. The physicians called at my place only 
at that time. Once they said an animal was diseased, and I ate a piece 
of it. Mr. Cook, inspector, sent the ox down, and Nutter said it was 
killed right off. I don’t think there was really anything ailed it. Don’t 
know what the peculiarity was, only what I have heard, — kind of 
lame, sore, etc. So far as I can find out, there was nothing in the hoof 
and mouth disease. 

Q.— Are the regulations out there sufficient, in your opinion, to 
suppress the slaughter of diseased cattle ? 

A.—JI think they are. 

@.— You don’t slaughter calves ? 

A.—Ihave. I slaughter, perhaps, one a year. Slaughter my own 
calves, and that is about all. I never sell meat to sausage dealers. I 
have sold Merrill what we call trimmings and chucks, that is all. 
Have sold some chucks to Squires and to North. 

I know a man named Weitz, a butcher; he will buy most any kind 
of animals, poor or fat. I never knew of his buying dead ones. He 
has a cart to transport them from the depot. There are some tough 
cattle come into-the yards, but the drovers say they are alive when 
they stick them in the cars. Don’t calculate to take dead cattle. 

Q.— If they let the blood run out before they die, you consider them 
all right ? 


*See p. 53, post. 
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A.— Yes, I consider them healthy. If they are dead I would rather 
not eat them; but I don’t know as they would hurt anybody. If an ox 
died beyond Albany they would be likely to bring it through. If the 
car was overloaded, they might take it out. I slaughtered between 
thirty-three hundred and thirty-five hundred head of cattle last year. 
Sometimes I see the cars come in with cattle, and sometimes I don’t. 
I follow the Brighton market more than any other. Although my 
_ Slaughter-house is behind the track, I don’t go over there ten times a 
year. I don’t think the average of cattle trampled to death would be 
one for each train. It might be one a month, but I don’t know. 

Q.— Do you have a foreman who has charge of your business ? 

A.—No, I have a salesman. His name is Simeon Sanderson. I cal- 
culate to be there most of the time. He has charge of my wagons 
when Iam not there. I have a rule that every man shall clean out 
the wagon he drives, and take care of it. JI have three or four wagons, 
and a man to each wagon ? 

Q. — What are the names of your other helpers ? 

A.— Had Mr. Simmons, the last three or four weeks ; yesterday I 
told him I didn’t want him any longer, and paid him off. 

q.— Who else ? 

A.— Well, I had Mr. Hunt. 

(.—Is he in your employ now ? 

A. — No, sir. | 

@.— Who have you in your employ now ? 

A.— Nobody but Mr. Sanderson, and the butchers ; have nobody 
else around my wagons. 


CHARLES BoHN. Iam in the butchering business in Brighton. I 
have been in this country a little over three years. I worked in Bos- 
ton at first; but have been in Brighton a little over a year. I carry 
on business for myself. Don’t have a slaughter-house of my own. I 
butcher wherever I find room. Buy a good many calves. Paid from 
$20 to $5 for each. Don’t pay so high a price now,—veal is cheap. 
I could not tell whether most of the calves I butcher are four weeks 
old. Cannot tell when they are over ten days old. After ten days 
they have a little horn. Could not tell the proportion under ten days. 
For young calves I sometimes pay a dollar, and sometimes seventy- 
five cents apiece. I never sell to the sausage men. I sell most all 
mine in the market. 

Q.— You don’t throw away any veal, do you ? 

A.— No; I don’t buy many of that kind. 
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Q.— Do you consider young veal good to eat ? 

A.—I have eaten it in Germany. If I took a piece, I would do it 
from a calf ten or twelve days old. That is the best piece of veal for 
myself. I have bought five or six calves at one time for the skin price 
I bring them in, if they are fit to sell; if not, send them to the bone 
factory. 

Q. — What kind of cattle do you buy ? 

A.— Cows, steers, bulls and oxen, sometimes. Sell the bulls in 
Cambridge, or anywhere. Most of the time sell my meat in the 
Blackstone market. 

_Q.— Don’t you sometimes find an ox you can buy cheaper than the 
others ? 

A.—No,I don’t. Ihave seen them. The butchers skin them. I 
don’t know what they do with them. Perhaps Mr. Weitz bought 
some. I work for Gus. Weitz. I don’t butcher much, mostly go into 
market, sell the meat and come home. 

(. — Does he tell you what to get for the meat? 

A.— Yes,he is in most of the time himself. Ifhe has to peddle out, 
he sends me to the city. I take itandsellit out. If I get stuck, I sell 
it to the provision dealers. Don’t charge so much for bull meat ; it is 
a different quality. Mr. Weitz has a dray, and in case an ox dies, he 
brings it to his place, dresses it and sends it to the bone factory. I 
never carried any there.. The man that works for him does, and the 
bone man comes and gets them himself sometimes. 

@.— What makes him send it to the bone factory ? 

A.—It don’t look so well. I don’t callit wholesome. It looks very 
bad, and stinks. 

@.— Because it is too oid ? 

A.— No, it ain’t too old. I can tell by the looks of meat whether it 
died before dressing. I have seen some that looked pretty good, but I 
guess it would hurt folks to eat it. 

Q.— Should you be afraid to eat it ? 

A.— Well, I would not eat it, and I would not sell it or give it to 
anybody to eat, certain. If I hadn’t got anything else, I had rather 
not have it. 

Q.— What kind of meat does Mr. Weitz have sent to the bone fac- 
tory ? 

A.—I could not tell. I butcher for myself. I butcher sometimes 
one, two, three and four in a week; in the spring time I get them out 
in the country; in the fall, in Cambridge, Medford and Brighton. I 
can buy them cheaper in the country. Go out and look around and the 
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farmers drive them for me. Sometimes they are fat. I make the most 
money on the fat cows, if I can buy them cheap enough. I am a Ger- 
man; there are six or eight German buichers in Brighton; they are 
small butchers and buy the same kind of meat I do. If we don’t sell 
an animal at the market we carry it round and peddle it out. I sold my 
team last year and have got no team yet. I have no family, and board 
with Mr. Murphy. Mostall the German butchers sell the same quality 
of meat. ; 

Q.— Did you buy an ox of Mr. Munroe ? 

A.— Yes, I did. I paid him $10; I toid Gus. Weitz to give ine the 
money. I went up in town after a letter and saw the ox lying on the 
track. 

Q.— What was done with the ox ? 

A. —I carried him down to the slaughter-house and dressed him. A 
man told me he wanted a side of beef fora particular purpose, and that 
is the thing I bought it for. I wouldn’t have bought it if it hadn’t 
been for that. I didn’t see that man. Had it in the wagon. Drove a 
team for Mr. Weitz that morning. 

Q.— What became of the meat ? 

A.—TI took the side and shifted it to the backside of the wagon; I 
thought the man would take it. Didn’t see the man that morning. I 
thought I could sell it in Charlestown to Mr. Furbush; heard he tried 
them out for the bones. I meta greaseman in Haymarket square and 
gave it tohim. I had to go to other customers and didn’t want the 
meat. The ox was dead when I got it. 

Q.— Did you think you could make any money out of it ? 

A.—I thought I could, as I sold the hide and tallow to Gus. for $10. 

Q. — How long had it been dead ? : 

A.—The cars came in the morning. I bought of Mr. Munroe. 
He didn’t care what I did with it. Mr. Weitz asked what I was 
going to do withit. I told him I was going to give it toa man. 

Q.— Have you seen this man lately ? 

A.—No, not since that. He was talking a long time with me, and 
wanted it for a particular purpose. 

Q.— Did you know the greaseman in Haymarket square ? 

A.— Not much acquainted with him. I was going to Charlestown 
to Mr. Furbush’s, to give it to him. 

Q.— What particular purpose did this man want the meat for ? 

A.—I don’t know; I could not tell what his business was. He 
asked me if I could not get one sometime. I don’t know whether he 
is a regular customer for such kind of meat. 
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Q.— What kind of a man was he? 

A.—I could not tell all the Irishmen from Yankees. He spoke 
pretty good English. I think I was to get the bone price for the meat, 
acenta pound. That was pretty good days’ wages. Sold the other 
half for half a cent a pound. The greaseman didn’t pay anything. I 
didn’t want it round the wagon, and come across him. I didn’t care to 
go any farther. I could not tell where the greaseman lives. He has 
spoken to me around the market. I might have seen him there three 
or four times. 

@.— Did the man wanta particular kind of meat at a particular 
time? 

A.— Yes; I saw him three or four days before. 

Q.— That man is not to be found is he ? 

A.—No, I ain’t found him yet. | 

@.— Are there any uses for dead cattle but the bone factories ? 

A.— There might be some other. I can’t tell you. I never had 
any veal seized out of my wagon. I know Mr. Rice. Henever com- 
plained of my meat, and never seized any outofmy wagon. I brought 
some in this morning. Had some veal this morning. Sold it for seven 
cents. Sold some in the market, and took some to South Boston. 
Sold some to Mr Frost (H. W. B.) Haven’t sold any meat to the 
Blackstone market for three or four months. Business has been pretty 
poor for the last five or six weeks. Beef don’t sell so well this year as 
last. ; 
(.— You say you never had anything to do with the purchase of 
dead oxen before this one? 

A.— I bought that for a particular purpose because I was requested. 
If the man had not asked me I would not have bought one. That is 
the only time I had anything to do with such an animal. 

@.— Is not $10 a pretty good price? 

A. — No, I think the hide and tallow would fetch $10. Get as much 
out of an ox that dies as you do out of one butchered. I don’t know 
what the drovers generally pay, as I never bought but thatone. Some- 
times Weitz buys them of the drovers. Sometimes, because a steer 
gets hurt and cannot walk, they knock him down, stick him and cart 
him off. Weitz’s place is about half a mile from the depot. I never 
Saw any coming from other butcher yards. 

Q.— Dic you butcher before coming to this country? 

A.— Yes, at Saxony and Weimar. They have market regulations 
there. You can’t dress dead animals there. They are very strict. 
You can’t kill an animal until after a commissioner looks at it. I was 
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in Strasburg, Vienna, Moscow, and Berlin, and the commissioner al- 
ways looked at the cattle before we could kill them. All butchers had 
to get alicense. They didn’t want diseased cattle killed. 

Q. —They haven’t beén so particular at Brighton ? 

A.— Lately we have got a commisioner at Brighton. I never saw 
one before. When I first came to this country, you know, they killed 
more such stuff in Brighton than in Germany. In the city of Ham- 
burg there are only two slaughter-houses. Each of them is under two 
officers, and they look around and see everything that is killed there. 
They kill sheep, hogs, and everything. You get better tasting meat 
in Germany than here. They bring some in on the cars, and drive 
some. They don’t fill up the cars so much there. They overload cars 
here, but not in Germany. 


HEARING THURSDAY, MAY 25. 


Amos A. FISKE, jr., butcher, in Brighton; employed by Jacob F. Tay- 
lor. He said: Taylor butchers nonebut the best quality of cattle. 
Worked for Mr. Zoller and Mr. Wilkins fomerly. Worked for Zoller 
two years. He butchered anything he could buy then. I haven’t 
been with him for three years. Perhaps he butchers a better quality 
now. Ihave known of his butchering sick and dead animals. Didn’t 
know what he did with the meat of dead animals. I put it into 
wagons to go to Boston. Not every body could tell the difference 
in the meat. I objected to dressing two animals that came there — 
(they were not Mr. Zoller’s) —and they were carried off to the bone 
factory. They came from Mr. Scallan. Zoller don’t butcher calves. 
He don’t get oxen of other butchers, but generally from the cars and 
the yards. Any bruised animal, if it is alive, and hasn’t stood too 
long, won’t be much hurt. If they stand long they get feverish. 
Zoller carries on more business now than he did formerly. I think 
he has been buying.a better grade of cattle for two or three years. I 
know Weitz. He buys everything that comes along — a poorer class 
than Zoller. Don’t know about the present regulations, but there have 
been no objections to dressing poor cattle excepting when a disease 
was prevailing. 

When meat got sobad that he could not sell it, Zoller sent it to the 
bone factory. They sell this meat at the Blackstone market. I have 
been in there lately and have seen some pretty hard stuff. I could 
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not tell how many dead cattle come in on the cars. Sometimes one 
wouldn’t come for a month and then on a train would be two or three. 
I think Weitz gets most of them. Never hear of cattle dying in the 
yards where I am now. I don’t think the authorities at Brighton 
are careful enough. JI think some good man, who understands 
butchering, should visit the slaughter-houses every day; and have the 
offal so they can examine that. If I saw a piece of meat in Weitz’s 
wagon, I could tell whether I would want to eat it. Where it dies it 
is full of bloody vein, and of bad color. Bull meat dresses as clean as 
any, but is darker. Don’t know anything about calves. Should not 
consider veal wholesome one week old. 


JAMES ARKERSON. I reside at Allston, Am in the rope business. 
I know several butchers. Sold Augustus Weitz a cow four years ago 
that had a calf, and died from drinking too much water. Sold her 
next day after she died, and Weitz’s brother came and paid me $15. 
Augustus Weitz came first and looked at the cow and made the bar- 
gain. I went over about an hour afterwards; they were dressing the 
cow, and the butcher said nothing ailed her. Noticed that the meat 
looked red. I don’t know whether they brought the meat to market. 
I made the remark that I supposed they used it up for Bologna sausa- 
ges. I should not want to eat the meat. Weitz has been buying these 
dead animals for a dozen years, and has got rich. I thought it wasa 
legitimate business. I haven’t bought any meat at the Blackstone mar- 
ket since I sold my cow. I have been through the market and noticed 
the quality. Iam more particular than I used to be. Kept the calf 
that came from the cow that died, until it was six weeks old. They 
drive young calves by in wagon loads several times a day; they bleat 
and make a good deal of noise. I don’t know of any law against killing 
young calves. I know John Zoller; think he has the reputation of 
killing pretty good cattle. He married my daughter. I don’t know of 
any man but Weitz that buys and kills dead cattle. They say Weitz 
has made more money in the same time than any other man in Brigh- 
ton. Sold my cow to him because he would pay more than the 
others. Sold it to him, without any talk, for what he offered. Bought 


another cow the same day of Mr. Ladd, and allowed the calf to suck 
until six weeks old. 


SAMUEL S. LEARNED. I reside at Watertown. Am in the proyi- 
sion business. Have bought meat of Mr. Zoller. Bought all qualities, 
for diflerent customers. Have bought meat and returned it more than 
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once. Sometimes it was bruised too much, Bought some when Mr. 
Nutter worked for him. I met Zoller and he said he had got a bruised 
ox and he would sell him to me cheap. Sometimes I go and see the 
meat, and sometimes I do not. Then we make a trade afterwards. 
This particular time, I stopped there and the man showed the ox. I 
just looked at him and told him I would take it. I wanted them to 
have him cut up. When I came along in the morning it was all cut 
up. I thought it looked better than the ox I bought. When I got it 
into the wagon I saw it was a heifer instead of an ox, and I knew it 
wasn’t the one I bought. I carried it to Boston and John told me I 
hadn’t got the right critter and wanted me to carry it back; I re- 
turned it and took the bruised ox. I took the bruised ox aftermecds 
and sold it. It is nothing uncommon to have bruised cattle. 
Didn’t fix any price on the ox until the next day. Icut up the ox 
and sold it out of the wagon. I go round to families. When I 
bought the ox, I asked Mr. Nutter if he (the Ox) was all right 
when he dressed him, and he said he was. I wouldn’t buy a dead ox 
if I knew it, and I wanted to know whether he was alive. Didn’t 
make any other remark. I don’t think I said to Mr. Nutter that a 
fs is as good as a pancake.” I have frequently used that expres- 
sion to my customers. My route is at the North and South ends. I 
think there is as poor meat sold at the Quincy market as any market in 
the world. I don’t mean inside the market. Most any butcher there 
sells poor meat, but I don’t know as it is unwholesome. 

Plenty of people will buy anything they get cheap. I sell veal; gen- 
erally buy pretty good, as it will sell better. When I bought the ox I 
asked Nutter if it was all right, because it was bruised. He didn’t say 
the ox was dead before it was dressed. I had confidence in him be- 
cause he had no interest in the matter. Have heard that Mr. Nutter 
had a sore hand. Have heard that Mr. Nutter has had trouble with 
Zoller. I don’t know whether he is a man of truth or not. I haven’t 
much confidence in anybody. Brought the heifer to Boston,* and 
Zoller saw me, and told me to carry it back ; the ox I got in place of 
it was a bruised one. Zoller says he boiled the heifer up, and I think 
he did. Zoller knows I would not buy a dead ox. If an ox died and 
was dressed I would not call it wholesome. I might be able to tell a 
piece of such meat, but I would not swear to it. There is a good deal 
of poor meat in the market, but I don’t know as it is unwholesome. 
Zoller said the heifer was not all right. All I said to Nutter was, 
“Was the critter all right when you killed him?” He said it was. 


* See p. 46, ante. 
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_ Before I bought the ox, Zoller said it was an odd ox. He meant an ox 
bought in a different lot from the rest. I sell an ox for all I can get. 
We then come together and fix the price. Sometimes make a price 
when I buy and sometimes don’t. Didn’t make a price for this. 
Never had been told before to carry any meat back to Mr. Zoller’s 
When there is a coarse ox, I have some customers who are willing to 
buy it. If there is more bone than meat on a piece, I ain’t going to 
tell my customers of it. I haven’t bought any beef of Weitz for two 
years. I buy veal of anybody who will sell cheapest. No officer ever 
interfered with what meat I sell. I don’t know of any inspection of it. 


SIMEON SANDERSON. Reside at Brighton. Go to market for John 
Zoller. Have sold beef for him for about a year and eight or nine 
months. Sellall qualitiesof meat. Beef is better now than I ever saw 
it before. It is so fat people don’t want it. Never had to return any 
meat,— always sell it for some price. Many of the cattle I don’t see 
before they are slaughtered. Mr. Nutter left Zoller’s because he would 
not clean off a platform. I know Mr. Learned. He buys beef of Mr. 
Zoller. Think Mr. Learned took away some beef the day Nutter left, 
and brought it back the following Monday. I don’t know what he 
brought it back for. No charge was made on the books. If he buys 
meat out there, it is something we don’t want. Before this stir was 
made, we sold him one or two lots a week. Mr. Learned buys beef of 
anybody that will sell it cheap. He is rather slow pay, and we don’t like 
to sell him good beef. We kill as good cattle as any dealer. We may 
kill some poor cattle. An over fat ox is not so good to sell in the market 
asaleanone. Mr. Weitz sells, ordinarily, a very poor quality of meat. 
I always supposed he dressed dead cattle. Mr. Gunzenheiser deals in 
about the same quality of beef. The meat that Mr. Learned brought 
back was rendered up in John’s kettle. I saw it on Monday afternoon. 
I don’t know whether it would have been brought back but for the 
trouble out there. The butcher said the cow died. The necessity for 
putting it into an ice-chest depends upon what you are to do with it. 


Mr. Nutter dressed the animal without orders, and it took its regu- 
lar course. 


Amos L. Ames. I am in the rendering and bone business at Brigh- 
ton. I collect the bones at the slaughter-houses in Brighton. Take 
legs, feet, and anything that comes in. Don’t give so much for meat as 
for bones. Have taken whole creatures. Since the 25th of April I have 
had dead sheep of George Hollis. Also had a dead animal from Mr. 
Kingsley and one from the Boston and Albany depot. I had half 
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an animal of Weitz the day after Mr. Temple died, and a whole one the 
next day. Allowed him a cent a pound. I take all that are sent at 
that price. Don’t pay anything for horses, I don’t know any sausage 
dealers. I think some of the bad meat goes to places where they can 
pay more money for itthan I can. I have got since the 25th of April, 
twenty-eight animals, including sheep. Didn’t get so many last year. 
Formerly there were parties at the depot that paid more money for 
dead ‘animals than I could. They notify me from the railroad 
station now when they have a dead animal. I don’t remember that I 
ever have had any from John Zoller, excepting some corned beef last 
summer. Don’t think I ever got a dead one from Weitz excepting 
these I have mentioned. Have got pieces but never as much as a 
whole animal. Credited the ox that was sold after Temple died to 
Weitz. Idon’t think the law is enforced as much as it ought to be. 


HEARING, FRIDAY, MAY 2. 


Dr. R. M. Hopers. There is a general impression that veal is not a 
healthy article of diet, and that very young veal is especially unwhole- 
some. I cannot explain the source of this impression, though it is 
shared by many physicians. Veal is often so improperly cooked, or 
killed at such a period of life, or in such a way, that from its mere 
toughness and stringiness it proves indigestible food. The repeated 
bleeding of calves, previous to their slaughter, cannot improve the 
digestibility of veal, though the bleached appearance commends the 
meat to the purchaser, while ared appearance repels and disgusts him. 
This fact shows how much the existence of notions, in regard to the 
wholesomeness, or otherwise, of many substances, depends on external 
appearances. We should not like to eat horses, dogs, cats or rats, and 
their flesh, if exposed for sale would not look inviting to a conventional 
eye; but as their innocuousness as food, the recent siege of Paris gave 
abundant evidence. 

Very young veal does not present an appearance conforming to our 
notion of good veal. The tissues of very young animals are more al- 
buminous, or gelatinous, and less firm than in those which are older. 
From this reason they would be more ready to decompose. But the 
mere age of veal does not, so far as I know, turn the question of whole- 
someness or unwholesomeness. In France, where the arts of cooking, 
slaughtering and inspecting meats are carried to great perfection, veal 
is the standard meat; as much so as beef is in England. 
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The milk of a cow, a day or two after the birth ofa calf, although it 
might be unhealthy for us to drink, would not make the flesh of a ealf 
unhealthy. A calf, however, might eat such food as would make its 
flesh unwholesome. 

A very young calf would suffer more from a journey in the cars than 
an older one. Fatigue, or long-continued bleating, would impair the 
taste of its flesh and make it less palatable and nutritious. Although 
the animal might be made feverish by these causes, 1 do not know 
that sickness would be provoked in persons eating the meat, if it 
had been properly slaughtered and had not undergone decomposi- 
tion. Animals trampled to death, or otherwise accidentally killed, and 
then dressed for market hours afterward, would not make healthy food, 
I think such meat would be readily recognized by its color and a 
certain staining, due to its not having been bled. It would decom- 
pose sooner than other meat. Decomposed meat is sometimes a cause 
of sickness. Up to a certain point, decomposition may not prove 
detrimental. Mutton and game are preferred by most persons when 
this has reached a certain stage. | 

I think it desirable for municipalities to exercise a control over the 
kind and quality of meats consumed. <A great central slaughter-house, 
under strict superintendence, with intelligent inspectors, having full 
powers, could accomplish more in this respect than anything else. 
The pernicious sanitary influence now attributed to the business of 
supplying cities with meat would be averted; the cruelty practised in 
the transportation of animals would be under control; the quality and 
condition of animals brought for slaughter would receive impartial 
attention; neatness would be insured by a police of military strictness, 
and economy might be practised in so many ways that the price of 
meat ought to be greatly reduced. The slaughter-houses of Paris are 
models of the sort required. Elaborate accounts of them, and especial- 
ly of the great establishment erected within a few years by Napoleon 
IIT., can be easily referred to. Most of the meat in Paris is sold in 
small stores, like our provision stores, and they are among the attrac- 
tive sights of the city, from their neatness and the methods used to 
set off the articles exposed for sale. 


Dr. HENRY G. CLARK said he agreed substantially with Dr. 
Hodges in what he had said. Young veal, if it is not diseased, 
is not hurtful excepting as it is indigestible. To that extent it 
might be regarded as injurious. The meat of calves which have 
been brought a long wayin the cars might be injurious from their 
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having been feverish, and it would be more likely to become decom- 
posed. The law requiring veal to be four weeks old is a very good 
one, as it will secure the citizens against the sale of calves not 
born alive, the meat of which might be partially decomposed before 
they were born. Decomposed meat will produce gas in the stomach, 
probably cause nausea or other sickness, and there would be less of it 
left to digest. Where an animal is not bled, decomposition is more 
rapid; and when the skin is left on after death the heat is kept in and 
causes speedier decomposition. Lambs arrive at maturity much ear- 
lier than calves, and that is one reason why their meat is preferred. It 
is difficult to say how much sickness is caused by diseased meats, as 
the class of people who eat them live otherwise in a bad way. They 
eat decayed vegetables and live in badly ventilated houses. No vege- 
tables should be eaten which are not fresh. Vegetable decomposition 
is more dangerous than animal. In hot countries it produces malarial 
fevers and cholera. None of the meat we eat from the slaughter- 
houses seems to be particularly injured there by the manner in which 
they are kept, excepting the pork. The hogs are kept there a long 
time and fed upon the offal, and allowed to wallow in the blood. I 
once employed a man to go to Ward’s place, on Spectacle Island, and 
see if they fed the hogs on dead horse meat, and he found they did so. 
He followed the hogs around the city where they were taken, and they 
were aiterwards seized at the market. The meat was examined with 
a microscope, but it did not show any peculiarities. I concluded, 
however, that the meat was not fit to eat, and so reported, and it was 
destroyed. I can’t say that I have known any one to be injured by 
eating hogs from slaughter-houses. 

I think all the markets should be under supervision. Meat should 
not be allowed to be peddled around the streets. The inspectors 
should be competent to judge, and their decision should be final. 

The establishment of abattoirs, the inspection of the markets, and 
the seizure of all the meats unfit to be eaten, would rid the market of 
poor meat. 


Dr. SAMUEL A. GREEN agreed in the main with the medical testimony 
that had been putin. I think it is important that animals intended 
for food should be examined before they are killed. There should be a 
system of strict inspection, which would prevent diseased animals 
from ultimately finding their way, as food, to the markets. To this 
end, slaughter-houses should be centralized, so that a plan of this kind 
could be carried out. If they are scattered over a large district, it 
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would be impracticable to introduce it. A system of inspection should 
not be confined to the live animals, but should extend over the meat 
wherever found for sale. In fact, anything intended for food should 
come within the province of the inspectors, who should have the 
authority to seize unwholesome meats, fruits or vegetables, whenever 
they are exposed for public sale. | 

It is sometimes very easy to say that a particular piece of meat is 
unfit for food, though it might be difficult afterward to prove the fact 
in court. For this reason I would give to the inspectors summary 
power in such matters. It would make the provision dealers more 
particular in regard to the quality of their meat, and would protect the 
public in many ways. 


JUNE 1, 1871. 

Dear Sir,—I regret that engagements cannot neglect, will pre- 
vent me from being at the meeting proposed by the “ Joint Committee 
on Diseased, &c., Meat.” 

In order to prevent such meat from reaching our markets, inspection 
is needed, —inspection of the cattle, &c., before slaughtering, and of 
the meat after it is prepared. 

If a building were erected at Brighton, or any adjacent town, for all 
slaughtering, &c., such inspection could be properly made of all meats 
prepared there. For the Western meat, of course, other inspection 
would be needed. 

Of the propriety of such inspection, in order to save our people 
from disease, I think there can be no doubt. 


Respectfully yours, 
HENRY I. BOWDITCH. 
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[CHap. 167.] 


AN ACT CONCERNING SLAUGHTER-HOUSES AND NOXIOUS AND 
OFFENSIVE TRADES. 


Be it enacted, &c., as follows: — 

SECTION 1. Whoever in any city or town containing more than four 
thousand inhabitants, erects, occupies or uses any building for carrying 
on therein the business of slaughtering cattle, sheep or other animals, 
or for melting or rendering establishments, or for other noxious or 
offensive trades and occupations, or permits or allows said trades or 
occupations to be carried on upon premises owned or occupied by him 
or them, without first obtaining the written consent and permission of 
the mayor and aldermen, or selectmen of such city or town, shall for- 
feit a sum not exceeding two hundred dollars for every month he or 
they so occupy or use such building or premises, and in like propor- 
tion for a longer or shorter time: provided, that the terms of this sec- 
tion shall not apply to any building or premises now occupied or used 
for the trades or occupations before described; but no person or per- 
sons or corporation now occupying or using any building or premises 
for the trades or occupations aforesaid, shall enlarge or extend the 
same without first obtaining the written consent and permission of the 
mayor and aldermen or selectmen of the city or town in which such 
building or premises are situated in the manner provided in this 
section. 

SECTION 2. Whenever in any city or town containing more than 
four thousand inhabitants any building or premises are occupicd or 
used by any person or persons or corporation for carrying on the busi- 
ness of slaughtering cattle, sheep or other animals, or for melting or 
rendering establishments, or for other noxious or offensive trades, the 
state board of health may, if in their judgment the public health or the 
public comfort and convenience shall require, order any person or per- 
sons or corporation carrying on said trades or occupations, to desist 
and cease from further caerying on said trades or occupations in such 
building or premises, and any person or persons or corporation continu- 
ing to occupy or use such building or premises for carrying on said 
trades or occupations after being ordered to desist and cease therefrom 
by said board, shall forfeit a sum not exceeding two hundred dollars for 
every month he or they continue to occupy and use such building or 
premises for carrying on said trades or occupations after being ordered 
to desist and cease therefrom by said board as aforesaid, and in like 
proportion for a longer or shorter time: provided, that on any applica- 
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tion to said board to exercise the powers in this section conferred upon 
them, a time and place for hearing the parties shall be assigned by said 
board and due notice thereof given to the party against whom the 
application is made, and the order herein before provided shall only be 
issuéd after such notice and hearing. 

SECTION 3. The supreme judicial court, or any one of the justices 
thereof, in term time or vacation, shall have power to issue an injunc- 
tion to prevent the erection, occupancy, use, enlargement or extension 
of any building or premises occupied or used for the trades or occupa- 
tions aforesaid, without the written consent and permission provided 
in section one of this act being first obtained; and also in like manner 
to enforce the orders of the state board of health issued under section 
two of this act. [Approved April 8, 1871.] 


VERDICT OF THE CORONER'S JURY IN THE CASE OF - 
GEORGE E. TEMPLE. 


That George E. Temple came to his death on the morning of Sunday, 
April 16, 1871, at 5 o’clock 20 minutes. That his death was caused by 
blood poison inoculated into his system while dressing on Tuesday, 
the 11th inst., at a slaughtering establishment in this town, a dead ox 
which was taken from the yards of the Boston & Albany Railroad; 
and they further find upon the evidence that said animal was dressed 
by said Temple for market while in the employ of one August Weitz, 
and that one-half thereof was conveyed to Boston in a market wagon 
with other beef belonging to said Weitz, and the other half was con- 
veyed to a bone establishment in this town. And for the better protec- 
tion of the lives of those engaged in slaughtering, and of the public 
against the purchase of unwholsome meat, the jury most earnestly 
recommend that the board of health of said town establish and enforce 
stringent regulations for the prevention hereafter of the introduc- 
tion of any dead creatures into the slaughtering establishments of 
this town. 
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